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FOREWORD 

Scope  of  the  report. 

This  report  examines,  for  the  decade  1929-38,  the  trade  of  the  20 
Latin  American  cotintries  with  the  world  and  with  the  United  States. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts;  part  I  deals  with  the  trade  of  Latin 
America  as  a  whole,  part  II  with  the  trade  of  individual  Latin  American 
countries,  and  part  III. with  Latin  American  export  commodities.   Part 
I  contains  a  short  description  of  the  Latin  American  area,  a  consider- 
ation of  the  commercial  policies  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  an 
examination  of  the  total  trade  of  Latin  America  with  the  world  and  with 
the  United  States,  and  an  analysis  of  special  problems  in  the  foreign* 
trade  of  Latin  America,  including  those  curising  out  of  the  present 
European  war.   Part  II,  consisting  of  20  sections,  is  a  survey  of  the 
commercial  policy  and  the  foreign  trade  of  each  of  the  20  Latin  Amer- 
ican republics,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  trend,  composition,  and 
destination  of  exports,  and  the  trend,  composition,  and  sources  of  im- 
ports.  In  addition,  each  section  contains  an  analysis  of  the  trade 
of  the  Ifeited  States  with  the  particular  country.   Part  III  deals 
individu€illy  with  approximately  30  selected  Latin  American  export  com- 
modities, 'for  each  of  which  there  is  a  discussion  of  production,  ex- 
ports, trade  barriers,  competitive  conditions,  and  the  effects  of  the 
European  war. 
Trade  statistics  of  Latin  America. 

Because  of  certain  characteristics  inherent  in  the  trade  sta- 
tistics of  the  Latin  American  countries,  they  should  be  accepted  with 


reservations  and  interpreted  with  caution*   Especially  is  this  true 
when  the  trade  statistics  of  the  various  countries  are  combined  to 
record  Latin  American  trade  as  a  whole,  or  the  trade  of  a  particular 
region  of  Latin  America, 

Not  only  do  the  export  and  import  valuation  systems  of  the  several 
Latin  American  countries  differ  one  from  another,  but  in  any  one  coun- 
try they  may  be  subject  to  frequent  changes,   A  few  countries  employ 
the  f.o.b,  basis  for  valuations,  and  others  the  ci.f,  basis.   In 
some  countries  declared  values  are  accepted;  in  others  the  valuations 
are  established  on  the  basis  of  "official"  unit  values.   An  out- 
standing example  of  such  valuation  is  that  of  Venezuelan  exports. 
Exports  of  petroleum  -  the  dominant  Venezuelan  export  commodity  -  are 
assigned  an  official  unit  valuation,  but  such  exports  are  actually 
worth  only  about  60  percent  of  the  published  values.   Another  example 
is  the  Guatemalan  method  of  determining  the  value  of  imports.   To 
the  declared  foreign  values  there  is  added  25  percent,  an  amount  esti- 
mated to  cover  the  charges  for  freight,  insurance,  commissions,  smd 
other  charges. 

Classifications  employed  in  the  export  and  import  schedules  of 
the  trade  statistics  of  several  of  the  Latin  American  countries  are 
changed  frequently,  making  compeurison  of  data  for  some  commodities 
over  fe.  period  of  years  extremely  difficult.   The  import  classifications 
of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  and  Mexico  underwent  such  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  decfide  1929-38  that  it  was  not  practicable  to 
reduce  the  statistics  (shown  in  part  II)  for  the  earlier  years  to 
comparability  with  the  later  years.   In  the  import  tables  for  these 
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countries  in  part  II,  therefore,  some  or  all  of  the  data  for  the  years 
t)rior  to  1933  have  been  omitted. 

The  various  currencies  in  use  in  the  Latin  American  countries,  and 
the  different  rates  at  which  some  of  them  have  depreciated,  make  the 
trade  statistics  of  many  of  the  Latin  American  countries  only  approxi- 
mate measures  of  their  trade.   Some  of  the  currencies,  notably  those 
which  are  pegged  to  the  United  States  dollar,  are  fairly  stable;  others 
fluctuate  widely.   The  difficulty  of  converting  statistics  recorded 
in  such  cxirrencies  to  TRiited  States  dollars  is  complicated  ty  the 
existence  of  multiple  exchange  rates,  and  by  the  allocation  of  ex- 
change for  particular  countries  or  commodities  at  varying  rates.   In 
converting  the  currency  of  Argentina,  for  example,  it  was  necessary  to 
adjust  the  conversion  factors,  inasmuch  as  exchange  in  the  period  1936- 
38  was  obtainable  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  official  rate,  and  partly 
on  the  basis  of  the  free  market  rate.   In  several  cases  the  exchange 
conversion  rates  employed  in  this  report,  though  proper  for  converting 
import  and  export  statistics,  are  not  even  approximately  appropriate 
for  measuring  the  dollar  equivalent  of  prices  in  the  countries  con- 
cerned.  The  official  rate  of  the  Chilean  peso,  for  example,  is  about 
$0.05,  and  the  export  draft  rate  about  $0,04.,  but  trade  statistics  are 
recorded  in  pesos  of  6  pence  gold.   This  gold  peso,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  $0,206l,  should  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  trade  statistics. 

The  trade  channels  of  certain  countries  -  especially  Paraguay 
and  Uruguay  -  are  such  that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  accurately 
the  countries  of  destination  for  exports  and  the  countries  of  origin 
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for  imports.   Exports  from  Paraguay,  for  instance,  are  in  large  part 
shipped  to  Argentina  "in  transit,"  and  even  those  listed  as  direct  ex- 
ports to  Argentina  may  subsequently  be  reexported  from  that  country  as 
Argentine  products.   Similarly,  Paraguay's  imports  come  largely  from 
Argentina  and  probably  includes  many  products  reexported  from  that 
country.   The  Costa  Rican  trade  statistics  do  not  list  imports  of  com- 
modities by  countries  of  origin. 

Certain  types  of  data  which  would  be  useful  in  an  analysis  of  the 
trade  6f  certain  of  the  Latin  American  countries  are   not  available « 
Price  and  quantum  indexes  of  exports,  for  instance,  are  obtainable 
only  for  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay.  For  the  analyses  of  certain 
countries,  the  exports  of  which  consist  of  one  or  a  few  staple  pro- 
ducts, reliance  may  be  placed  on  quantity  figures  and  average  yearly 
prices  of  the  leading  exports.   For  countries  in  which  exports  are 
more  diversified  -  for  example,  Mexico  -  such  statistics  are  unsatis- 
factory.  Except  for  Argentina  and  Chile,  price  and  quantum  indexes 
of  imports  are  not  available. 
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PART  I 


TRADE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  WITH  THE  WORLD  AND 
WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 


LATIN  AMERICA  -  A  DESCRIPTION 

The  term  "Latin  America"  as  generally  used  means  that  area  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  lying  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.   For  the  purpose 
of  this  report  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  20  independent  nations  in 
that  area,-^  These  countries  may  be  grouped  in  four  geographic 
regions  -  South  America,  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies. 
Arpa  and  climate. 

The  total  area  of  the  20  Latin  American  republics  is  approxi- 
mately 8,008,000  square  miles.   Of  this  total,  6,952,^000  square  miles, 
or  13  percent  of  the  land  surface  of  thfe  world,  are  in  South  America, 
218,000  square  miles  are  in  Central  America, "764,000  square  miles  in 
Mexico,  and  74,000  square  miles  in  the  West  Indies.   The  area  of 
South  America  is  about  two  and  one-third  times  that  of  continental 
United  States;  and  Brazil,  which  is  approximately  300,000  square 
miles  larger  than  continental  United  States,  occupies  nearly  one-half 
of  the  South  American  continent.   The  area  of  the  six  republics  of 

Central  America  is  but  slightly  larger  than  the  combined  area  of 


1/  These  republics  are  as  follows: South  America  -  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela;  Central  America  -  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama;  Mexico;  West  Indies  -  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti.   Possessions  of  European  coiantries  in 
Latin  America  are  not  included  in  this  report;  among  these  are  British 
Guiana,  Surinam,  French  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.   Of  the  total  imports  of  the  United 
States  in  1939  from  all  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  lie 
south  of  the  United  States,  imports  from  the  20  Latin  American  coun- 
tries constituted  nearly  95  percent;  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
remainder  came  from  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.   Exports  to  the  20 
Latin  American  countries  constitute  a  simileirly  large  percentage  of 
the  total  export  trade  of  the  United  States  with  those  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  which  lie  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 


Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.   Mexico  occupies  an 
area  larger  than  that  of  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  California,  and 
Oregon  combined.   The  three  West  Indian  republics,  Cuba,  Haiti,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  have  a  combined  area  roughly  equivalent  to 
that  of  Nebraska. 

With  the  exception  of  the  southern  third  of  South  America,  most 
of  Latin  America  falls  within  an  area  which  is  tropical,  but  for  a 
number  of  reasons  other  than  latitude  the  region  has  a  variety  of 
climates.   South  America  extends  southward  more  than  1,000  miles  . 
closer  to  the  South  Pole  than  does  Africa  and  is  the  only  southern 
continent  that  projects  far  into  the  temperate  zone.   It  is  not,  how- 
ever, as  close  to  the  South  Pole  as  are  North  America,  Europe,  or  Asia 
to  the  North  Pole,  and,  therefore,  the  temperate  portions  are  not 
subject  to  the  extremes  of  climate  that  characterize  similar  areas  in 
the  northern  continents.   Moreover,  the  configuration  of  the  South 
American  continent  is  such  that  the  broadest  section  is  at  the  equator. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  continent  thus  falls  in  the  tropics, 
and  South  America  has  the  largest  continental  area  in  the  world  that 
is  truly  tropical. 

Ocean  currents,  prevailing  winds,  and  the  Andes  -  one  of  the 

world* 3  greatest  mountain  ranges  -  exercise  a  profound  influence  on 

the  climate  of  various  sections  of  South  America.   Although  many  of 

the  South  American  countries  are  completely  within  the  tropical  zone, 

large  portions  of  their  areas  lie  at  considerable  elevations,  and  these 

are  subject  to  temperate  climates.   In  that  part  of  the  continent 

which  is  in  the  south  temperate  zone,  the  seasons  are  reversed  froa 
those  in  the  United  States. 


The  climate  of  Central  America  is  determined  largely  by  the  moun- 
tain and  plateau  highland  and  by  the  prevailing  winds.   The  cordillers 
the  slopes  of  which  are  heavily  forested,  is  closer  to  the  Pacific 
coast  than  to  the  Caribbean,  giving  the  eastern  section  a  wider 
coastal  plain.   In  the  coastal  plains,  the  climate  is  hot  and  humid; 
the  rainfall  is  very  heavy,  and  the  vegetation  luxuriant.   In  the  in- 
terior the  climate  is  more  agreeable  than  on  the  coast,  while  in  the 
highlands  it  is  mild.   Rainfall  in  most  of  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries is  well-distributed  throughout  the  year. 

Because  of  the  extensive  area  covered  by  Uexico,  its  climate  is 
one  of  the  most  varied  within  a  single  national  boundary.   In  general, 
there  are  two  seasons,  the  rainy  and   the  dry,  but  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall varies  considerably  with  the  altitude  and  the  latitude.   In  the 
tropical  coastal  plains,  and  in  adjacent  regions  with  edtitudes 
approaching  3,000  feet,  the  climate  is  generally  hot  and  himid,  and 
the  rainfall  is  heavy.   The  plateau  region  of  central  Mexico,  which 
comprises  about  three-fourths  of  the  area  and  includes  elevations  up 
to  6,000  feet,  is  temperate  in  climate.   Here  there  is  less  rain;  in 
the  vfiilley  of  Mexico  rainfall  averages  about  25  inches  a  year. 

In  the  republics  of  the  West  Indies,  situated  in  the  tropics,  the 
extreme  temperatures  to  be  expected  in  this  latitude  are  modified  to 
some  extent  by  the  northeasterly  trade  winds  and  by  the  sea  breezes. 
Here,  also,  elevation  is  a  factor  determining  the  climate,  which 
ranges  from  tropical  and  subtropical  to  temperate.   For  the  region  as 
a  whole,  the  rainfall  averages  about  60  inches  annually. 


Hatural  resourcea. 

Mineral  s-  .  Latin  America  has  important  mineral  resources,  but  the 
location  of  the  deposits,  transportation  difficulties,  and  the  lack  of 
capital  have  reteirded  their  development.   Deposits  of  copper,  tin, 
lead,  zinc,  manganese,  and  the  precious  metals,  especially  silver,  how- 
ever, have  been  worked  extensively.   Of  the  mineral  resources  regarded 
as  basic  to  modem  industry  -  coal,  iron,  and  petroleum  -  only  petrole- 
um has  been  developed  to  a  significant  extent.   Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Peru  possess  deposits  of  coal,  but  South 
America  ranks  last  among  the  continents  in  coal  production.   Iron  is 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  but  the  deposits 
have  remained  largely  undeveloped.   Countries  with  the  principal  iron 
deposits  are  Brazil,  Cuba,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Venezuela,  Although  in 
scMBe  of  these  countries  the  deposits  consist  of  high-grade  ore,  their 
inaccessibility,  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities,  and 
the  absence  of  conveniently  located  coal  deposits  have  operated  to 
retard  the  production  of  iron.   South  America  is  one  of  the  major 
world  sources  of  petroleum,  with  deposits  in  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Venezuela,   Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
Peru  are  the  major  producers,  the  foreign  trade  of  Venezuela  being 
largely  dependent  upon  its  oil  resources. 

South  America  has  some  of  the  most  extensive  commercially  avail- 
able copper  deposits  in  the  world.   Some  copper  is  found  in  nearly 
all  of  the  countries,  but  the  most  important  deposits  are  in  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.   Bolivia  contains  one  of  the  richest  known 
copper  regions,  and  Chile  possesses  extensive  reserves,  including  what 


is  believed  to  be  the  world's  largest  single  copper  deposit;  In 
actual  production  of  copper,  Chile  ranks  second  (Uhlted  States  first) 
anong  the  countries  of  the  world,   Bollrla  Is  the  second  largest  pro- 
ducer of  tin.   Other  metals  found  in  South  America  Include  lead,  zinc, 
mercury,  chromiuai,  nanganese,  bisouth,  antiaony,  wolfraa,  and  gold  and 
silrer.   Less  Important  mineral  resources  in  South  America  include 
cobalt,  molybdenum,  mica,  sulphur,  potassic  salts,  lime,  marble,  agate, 
onyx,  and  opal. 

For  some  materials  South  America  is  the  sole,  or  one  of  the  few, 
sources  of  world  supply.   Chile  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  deposits  of  nitrate  are  known  to  exist  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  profitable  exploitation, but  the  commercial  production  of  synthetic 
nitrates  in  recent  years  has  reduced  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
Chilean  deposits.   Bolivia  is  one  of  the  few  major  source?  of  tin  in 
the  world,  as  is  Colombia  of  platinum;  Brazil  contains  what  are  prob- 
ably the  world's  largest  manganese  deposits.   Peru  is  the  leading 
producer  of  bismuth  and  vanadium,   Venezuela  and  the  island  of 
•Trinidad  contain  the  world's  most  extensive  deposits  of  asphalt,  and 
Peru  and  Chile  are  lmpox>tant  suppliers  of  guano. 

Mexico  has  long  been  an  Important  mineral-producing  area.   It 
has  produced  more  silver  than  any  other  coimtry  in  the  world,  and  also 
ranks  as  one  of  the  great  suppliers  of  petroleum.   Althou^  silver, 
gold,  lead,  copper,  and  petroleum  are  the  most  Important  minerals  in 
the  Mexican  economy,  that  country  has  substantial  deposits  of  other 
minerals,  including  iron,  tin,  zinc,  mercury,  antimony,  molybdenum, 
arsenic,  graphite,  and  cadmium. 
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Foraat  refloureea.  -  Because  of  the  abundance  and  wide  dispersion 
of  softwoods  throughout  the  world,  the  Latin  Amei'ican  production  of 
woods  for  export  is  ylrtually  confined  to  cabinet  woods.   The  forest 
resources  of  South  America,  however,  are  extensive  emd  it  is  not 
possible  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  some  of  the  main  products.   In 
Venezuela  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  600  species  of 
wood.   South  American  forests  contain  hardwoods  such  as  mahogany, 
rosewood,  ebony,  cedar,  walnut,  oak,  and  cypress,  and  softwoods  such 
as  pine,  larch,  poplar,  eucalyptus,  laurel,  and  balsam  wood.   They 
also  contain  a  wide  range  of  medicinal  plants.   Other  forest  products 
include  rubber,  coconuts,  Brazil  nuts,  tonka  beans,  balata,  and  que- 
bracho and  a  number  of  other  tanning  materials  emd  dyewoods. 

Most  of  the  woods  mentioned,  especially  the  hardwoods,  are  also 
found  in  Central  America  and  Mexico,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the 
West  Indian  republics. 

Agpjeulture .  -  South  America  produces  a  wide  variety  of  agri- 
cultural products.   In  its  tropical  and  subtropical  eireas  important 
crops  include  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  cacao,  bananas, 
olives,  peanuts,  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  citrus  fruits,  grapes, 

ginger  and  other  spices,  castor  beans,  tagua  and  babassu  nuts,  sisal, 

f 

eoid  yerba  mate.   In  the  more  temperate  regions  and  at  the  higher 

altitudes  In  the  tropical  areas,  characteristic  crops  are  wheat,  com, 
potatoes,  alfalfa,  flaxseed,  and  a  wide  range  of  other  cereals,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.   Many  of  these  products  are  also  grown  in  Central 
America,   L*  chat  region  bananas  and  chicle  are  especially  Important 
export  commodities.   Practically  all  of  the  commonly  known  fruits  and 


vegetables  are  grown  in  Mexico;  the  chief  tropical  conmodities  include 
such  products  as  sugar  cane,  coffee,  rice,  henequen,  bemanas,  coconuts, 
cacao,  pineapples,  and  numerous  spices.   In  the  West  Indian  republics, 
the  most  important  agricultured  products  are  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee, 
cacao,  bananas,  coconuts,  cotton,  and   henequen*  « 

Livestock.  -  Appropriate  climate,  abundance  of  grazing  lands,  and 
ample  vegetation  make  large  areas  in  Latin  America  suitable  for  the 
raising  of  livestock.   Cattle  are  raised  in  most  parts  of  the  area, 
but  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  have  become  the  principal 
producers.   Sheep  raising  is  particularly  important  in  Uruguay  and  in 
Argentina.   Hogs  are  raised  in  practically  all  parts  of  Ijiatin  America. 
The  stock  raising  potentialities  of  Latin  America  have  not  yet  been 
fully  realized.   Large  areas,  many  of  which  are  still  not  easily 
accessible,  would  be  available  should  economic  conditions  justify  theii 
utilization. 

P9P^;latXoB« 

Population  censuses  are  infrequent  in  many  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  the  practical  difficulties  of  enumeration  being  very  great. 
Consequently,  available  statistics  are  largely  estimates.   The  popu- 
lation of  the  20  Latin  American  republics,  at  the  end  of  1937,  was 
estimated  to  be  123  million  (see  table  1).    Of  this  total,  88,250,OOC 
were  in  South  America,  7,125,000  in  Central  America,  19,150,000  in 
Mexico,  and  8,500,000  in  the  West  Indies.   Brazil  alone  accounts  for 
approximately  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  Latin  America  and 


1/  Statistical  Tear  Book  of  the  League  of  Nations,  1937-33.   All 
statistics  of  population  here  given  are  the  latest  available  estimates. 
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for  nearly  one-half  the  population  of  South  America,   With  15  percent 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  world,  the  20  Latin  American  republics  have 
but  6  percent  of  its  population.   South  America,  with  13  percent  of 
the  land  surface  of  the  world,  has  but  U   percent  of  the  total  world 
population. 

The  20  Latin  American  countries  have  an  average  of  15  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile  as  compared  with  Al  for  the  continental  United 
States.    In  Latin  American  countries,  as  in  many  other  countries, 
the  inhabitants  are  concentrated  in  small  areas.   Although  the  popu- 
lation density  for  South  America  as  a  whole  is  only  13  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  about  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  South  American  area.   Vast  tracts  in  the 
Amazon  Basin  and  in  Patagonia  have  a  popiilation  of  not  more  than  2 
persons  to  the  square  mile.   The  population  density  of  Brazil  is  13 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  but  three-fourths  of  Brazil's  popu- 
lation of  -42  millions  is  concentrated  in  an  area  within  100  miles  of 
the  seacoast.   For  Central  America,  as  a  whole,  there  are  approximately 
33  inhabitants  per  square  mile;  El  Salvador,  however,  has  a  concen- 
tration of  127.   Mexico  has  a  population  density  of  about  25  inhabit- 
ants to  the  square  mile.   In  the  West  Indian  area,  Haiti,  with  approxi- 
mately 255  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and  Cuba  with  90,  are  the 
most  densely  populated. 


1/  Population  density  for  the  20  Latin  American  republics  is  based 
on  estimates  of  population  as  of  Dec.  31,  1936,  contained  in  the  Sta- 
tistical Tear  Book  of  the  League  of  Nations,  1937-38.   Population 
density  of  the  United  States  was  obtained  from  the  Census  of  1930. 
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Table  1.  -  Latin  Ajnerlcai     Area,  population,  and  den 


Count  rjr 


Sotrtb  America  t 
Argentina  — 

BoUvla  

Brazil  

Chile  

Coloabla 


Ecuador  — 
Paraguay  - 

Peru  

Uruguay  — 
Venezuela 


Total,  South  America  — 


Central  America t 

Coata  Rica  

El  Salvador  — 

Guatemala  

Honduraa  

Hlcaragua  

Paxiama  — — — - 


Total,  Central  America 


Mexico 


West  Indleai 
Cuba  


Dominican  Republic 
Haiti  


Total,  West  Indies  

Total,  20  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  


Area  in 
square  allea 


1,079,965 
506,792 

3,275,510 
296,717 

U8,79^ 
275,936 
U  161,647 
A82,133 
72,153 
352.051 


^.951.698 


23,000 
13,176 
-^5,452 
U,275 
60,000 
^2.^8(? 


218.283 


763.944 


U,164 
19,332 
10.204 


73.7W 


8,007,625 


Latest  cenaufl 


Date 


19U 
1900 
1920 
1930 
1928 

1899 
1876 
1908 
222^ 


1927 
1930 
1921 
1930 
1920 
2222. 


22^ 


1931 
1935 
1918 


Population 


7,885,000 
1,816,000 
30,636,000 
4,288,000 
7,851,000 

656,000 
2,699,000 
1,043,000 
3.^8-000 


472,000 
1,438,000 
2,005,000 
854,000 
638,000 
467.000 


1^.S».000 


3,962,000 

1,480,000 
it^ji.OQO 


ity  of  population 


Latest  estimates 


Date 


1937 

1936 

1936 

1937 

1938  l/\ 

1936  i/i 

1936 

1936 

1937 

19^ 


1937 
1937 
1937  l/i 
1936 
1936  1/; 
1936 


1937 


1936 
1936 
19^  V^ 


Population 


12,762,000 
3,000,000 

42,395,000 
4,597,000 
9,033,000 
3,000,000 
950,000 
7,000,000 
2,093,000 
3..^8.0O0 


88.258.000 


607,000 

1,665,000 

2,466,000 

1,000,000 

850,000 

535.000 


7.L23.000 


19.154.000 


4,370,000 
1,520,000 
2.600.000 


8.490.000 


123,025,000 


Inhabitants 
per  square 
mile 


11.8 
5.9 
12.9 
15.5 
20.1 
10.9 
5.9 
U.5 
29.0 


12J 


26.4 
126.8 
54.3 
22.6 
U.2 
16.5 


32.6 


JiJ=. 


98.9 
78.6 

2?4'g 


Ui<2. 


15.4 


1/  Uncertain  or  conjectiiral. 
2/  Including  the  Chaco  region,  of  about  100,000  square  miles,  ownership  of  which  is  disputed 
with  Bolivia. 

Sourcei   Compiled  fron  Statistical  Tear  Book  of  the  League  of  Rations,  1937-38,  and  Statesman's 
Tear  Book,  1938. 
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Latin  American  countries  are  predominantly  rural;  yet  they  con- 
tain one  of  the  great  and  important  urban  regions  of  the  world,  the 
southern  Brazil-Rio  de  la  Plata  area.   In  Latin  America  there  are  four 

cities  with  a  population  of  more  than  1,000, 000"^^ and  four  with  500,000 

2/ 
to  IjOOOjOOO.-'  In  the  100,000  to  500,000  groi]p,  there  are  about  AO 

cities.   Most  of  these  are  located  in  South  America.   Central  America 

has  only  three  cities  with  a  population  of  over  100,000.   Mexico  has 

one  city  with  more  than  1,000,000  population,  and  four  cities  in  the 

100,000  to  500,000  group.   The  West  Indian  republics  have  only  one 

city  In  the  500,000  to  1,000,000  group,  and  four  cities  in  the 

100,000  to  500,000  group. 

Latin  AmeTdcan  economy. 

3/ 
Ayricultnral  and  forest  Industries.'^  -  The  basic  economy  of  Latin 

America  is  agricultural  and  in  some  parts  pastoral.   It  is  estimated 
that  over  two-thirds  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agricultural 
(including  pastoral)  pursuits.   In  many  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries a  large  part  of  this  agricultural  population  operates  on  a  basis 
of  practically  self-sufficient  family  units.   Many  of  the  products 
grown  do  not  enter  into  international  trade,  and  only  to  a  minor  ex- 
tent into  trade  within  the  countries.   As  far  as  the  principal  food 
products  (both  vegetable  and  animal)  are  concerned,  Latin  America  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  is  practically  self-sufficient.   Except  for  inter- 
Latin  American  tirade  in  foodstuffs,  rice  is  one  of  the  few  staple  food 

products  imported  in  substantial  Quantities. 

1/  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Mexico  City,  and  Sao  Paulo. 

2/  Santiago  de  Chile,  Montevideo,  Habana,  and  Rosario. 

2/  See  sec  wion  on  pastoral  products  for  discussion  of  such  products 

as  fresh,  frozen,  chilled,  and  canned  meats;  wool;  hides  and  skins; 

tallow,  and  other  animal  products. 
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In  Latin  America,  however,  a  ntanber  of  agricultural  products,  and 
many  forest  products,  are  produced  partially  or  principally  for  export 
to  world  markets.   The  importance  of  Latin  America's  agricvdtural  pro- 
ducts in  the  world  economy  may  be  gaged  by  the  fact  that  it  accounta 
for  nine-tenths  of  the  international  trade  in  coffee,  one-half  of  the 
trade  in  flaxseed,  one-third  in  cane  sugar,  one-third  in  cacao,  and 
one-third  in  castor  seeds.   In  addition,  Latin  America  produces  and 
exports  large  quantities  of  cotton,  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  chicle, 
henequen,  tropical  fruits,  spices,  oil-producing  nuts  and  seeds, 
rubber,  hardwoods  in  the  form  of  logs  or  lumber,  dyewoods  and  other 
tanning  materials,  and  quinine  and  other  drugs. 

Some  of  the  Latin  American  countries  are  largely  dependent  upon 
the  export  of  a  single  agricultural  product,  or  a  very  few  such  pro- 
ducts.  In  1938  exports  from  all  of  the  Central  American  countries, 
the  three  West  Indian  republics,  and  all  of  the  South  American  co\m- 
tries  except  Bolivia,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Venezuela  consisted  in  large 
part,  if  not  entirely,  of  agricultural  (not  including  pastoral)  pro- 
ducts.  The  four  countries  named  and  Mexico  export  a  larger  proportion 
of  mineral  products  than  of  agricultural  products.   The  export  trade 
of  Colombia  and  Ecuador  is  composed  of  substantial  proportions  of  both 
agricultural  and  mineral  products,  and  that  of  Uruguay  consists 
chiefly  of  pastoral  products. 

In  1938,  agricultural  products  (not  including  pastoral)  accounted 
for  more  than  i^   percent  of  all  Argentine  exports j  three  products  - 
com,  wheat,  and  linseed  -  accounted  for  39  percent.   Other  important 
agricultural  or  forest  products  were  oats,  barley,  wheat  flour,  bran. 


and  quebracho  extract.   In  1938  exports  of  coffee  from  Brazil  con- 
stituted A5   percent  of  that  country *s  total  exports,  amounting  to  296 
million  dollars;  four  agricultural  and  forest  products  -  coffee, 
cotton,  cacao,  and  oil-producing  seeds  and  nuts  -  accounted  for  over 
70  percent  of  its  total  export  trade,   Paraguay,  in  1938  exported 
products  valued  at  over  8  million  dollars,  27  percent  of  which  con- 
sisted of  raw  cotton,  18  percent  of  quebracho  extract,  and  7  percent 
of  yerba  mate,  or  a  total  of  about  52  percent  for  these  three  products. 
From  Colombia  exports  in  1938  were  valued  at  81  million  dollars,  of 
which  over  61  percent  consisted  of  coffee  and  6  percent  of  bananas. 
Of  Ecuador's  total  exports,  approximating  13  million  dollars  in  1938, 
23  percent  consisted  of  cacao,  10  percent  of  coffee,  6  percent  of  rice, 
and  over  4.  percent  of  tagua,  or  a  total  of  nearly  ^4  percent  for  these 
four  products. 

Agricultural  and  forest  commodities  account  for  even  larger  pro- 
portions of  the  exports  of  the  Central  American  area.   Nearly  85  per- 
cent of  Costa  Rica*s  export  trade  in  1938  consisted  of  three  com- 
modities -  coffee,  bananas,  and  cacao.   In  1937  over  90  percent  of  El 
Salvador's  export  trade  consisted  of  coffee.   Approximately  90  percent 
of  the  export  trade  of  Guatemala  in  1938  was  accounted  for  Ijy  two  com- 
modities -  coffee  and  bananas;  these  commodities  also  constituted 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  export  trade  of  Hondioras  in  that  year. 

The  West  Indian  republics  are  similarly  dependent  upon  the  export 
of  one  or  a  few  agricultural  and  forest  products.   In  1938  nearly  80 
percent  of  Cuba's  total  export  trade  consisted  of  sugar  and  sugar  pro- 
ducts.  The  Dominican  Republic  is  largely  dependent  on  three 
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commodities  -  raw  sugar,  cacao,  and  coffee  -  which  in  1938  constituted 
81  percent  of  its  exports.   The  export  trade  of  Haiti  is  more  diversi- 
fied than  that  of  Cuba  or  the  Dominican  Republic,  but  in  1938  agricul- 
tural products  accounted  for  97  percent  of  its  total  shijanents  to 
foreign  countries. 

Pastoral  ;}^ndustyies.  -  Cattle  raising  has  been  carried  on  in  most 
parts  of  Latin  America  since  the  beginning  of  the  colonial  period. 
Aided  by  the  development  of  refrigeration  facilities,  imprt)ved  stock, 
and  cheaper  and  more  adequate  transportation,  stock  raising  and  its 
allied  industries  have  expanded  rapidly,   Latin  America  now  accounts 
for  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  the  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen 
beef  which  enters  international  trade,  about  one-fifth  of  the  mutton 
and  lamb,  and  nearly  all  of  the  canned  beef.   The  Latin  American 
countries  also  account  for  about  30  percent  of  all  the  cattle  hides 
and  calfskins  produced  in  the  world,  about  20  percent  of  the  sheep  and 
lamb  skins,  10  percent  of  the  goat  skins,  15  percent  of  the  horse  skins, 
and  about  95  percent  of  the  wild  pig  and  hog  skins;  their  share  of  the 
international  trade  in  these  items  is  still  larger. 

The  countries  of  Latin  America  from  which  exports  of  pastoral  pro- 
ducts are  most  important  are  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Brazil. 
Of  these,  Uruguay  is  the  only  country  from  which  exports  are  now  pre- 
dominantly pastoral.   Approximately  84  percent  of  Uruguay* s  exports 
in  1938  were  the  products  of  pastoral  industry;  wool  alone  constituted 
44  percent,  the  remaining  40  percent  consisted  of  frozen,  chilled,  and 
canned  meats,  hides,  skins,  tallow,  and  other  animal  products.   Ex- 
ports of  animal  products  from  Argentina  were  more  than  4-5  percent  of 
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the  total  exports  In  1933;  these  exports  consisted  of  meats,  wool, 
hides  and  skins,  and  allied  products.   In  193^,  36  percent  of  total 
Paraguayan  exports  consisted  of  pastoral  products;  chief  among  these 
were  cattle  hides,  vMch  accounted  for  nearly  one-^thlrd  of  the  exports 
of  animal  products.   Although  appreciable  quantities  of  animal  pro- 
ducts are  exported  from  Brazil,  such  commodities  are  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  total  Brazilian  exports  (9  percent  in  1938);  the  principal 
commodities  are  hides  and  skins,  and  frozen,  chilled,  and  canned  meats. 

Mining.  -  In  certain  Latin  American  countries,  mineral  production 
has  long  been  of  great  significance,  and  exports  from  some  of  these 
countries  consist  largely,  or  almost  entirely,  of  mineral  products. 
Latin  America  produces  about  one-third  of  the  world's  tin,  one-third 
of  the  silver,  one-fourth  of  the  copper,  and  one-seventh  of  the  pe- 
troleum.  The  lack  of  cheap  fuel  has  retarded  the  development  of  Latin 
American  mineral  resources.   Although  the  area  contains  substantial 
deposits  of  coal,  most  are  inaccessible  or  of  poor  quality.  Colombia, 
Peru,  Venezuela,  and  Mexico  have  the  greatest  potential  power  resources 
in  Latin  America,  inasmuch  as  they  possess  not  only  coal,  but  also 
petrolemn  and  water  power. 

The  export  trade  of  five  Latin  American  countries  -  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Venezuela,  Peru,  and  Mexico  -  is  composed  chiefly  of  minerals.   In 
1938  approximately  92  percent  of  the  total  exports  from  Bolivia,  valued 
at  35  million  dollars,  consisted  of  minerals,  including  tin  which  alone 
accounted  for  68  percent.   Other  metals  exported  were  silver,  lead, 
wolfram,  zinc,  antimony,  and  copper.   Of  the  total  exports  of  Chile, 
amounting  to  approximately  14^1  million  dollars  in  1938,  over  4-8  percent 
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consisted  of  copper  bars  and  22  percent  of  nitrates;  total  exports  of 
mineral  products  amounted  to  78  percent  of  Chilean  shipments  to  foreign 
countries.   In  Venezuela  exports  of  petroleiun,  asphalt,  and  their 
products  accoxinted  for  approximately  90  percent  of  that  coxmtry's  total 
exports  of  278  million  dollars  in  1938,    Over  50  percent  of  Peruvian 
exports  valued  at  76  million  dollars  in  1938  consisted  of  petroleum 
and   copper  and  its  concentrates.   Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  diversi- 
fied mineral-producing  areas  in  the  world.   In  1938  approximately  79 
percent  of  that  country's  total  exports  of  185  million  dollars  con- 
sisted of  minerals  and  mineral  products;  these,  in  the  order  of  their 

2/ 

importance,  included  petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  gold,—'  silver, 

lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  antimony.   Base  metals  accounted  for  nearly 
30  percent  of  Mexico's  total  exports  in  1938,  the  precious  metals  for 
nearly  39  percent,  and  petroleum  and  its  allied  products  for  over  9 
percent. 

In  1938  exports  of  petroleum,  gold,  and  platinum  amounted  to 
approximately  35  percent  of  the  value  of  total  exports  from  Colombia. 
That  country  is  the  world's  second  largest  producer  of  platinum,  being 
exceeded  only  by  the  Soviet  Union.   Approximately  one-third  of  the 
exports  from  Ecuador  (valued  at  nearly  13  million  dollars  in  1938) 
were  composed  of  minerals;  chief  among  these  were  petroleum,  cyanide 
precipitates,  silver,  and  gold.   Exports  of  minerals  form  but  a  small 


1/  Exports  of  petroleum  from  Venezuela  are  recorded  in  terms  of  an 
official  unit  value  which  oveinralues  such  exports  by  approximately 
66-2/3  percent. 

2/  Gold  and  silver  are  included  with  commodity  exports  by  Mexico  and 
several  other  Latin  American  countries  but  are  not  included  with  com- 
modity imports  in  United  States  statistics. 
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part  of  exports  from  Brazil.   Brazil,  however,  is  a  producer  and  ex- 
porter of  manganese  ore,  a  strategic  material  in  the  production  of 
steel.   Some  iron  ore  is  also  mined  in  Brazil,  but  this  is  consumed 
principally  in  the  domestic  market. 

Manufacturing.  -  Although  the  economy  of  Latin  America  is  pri- 
marily dependent  upon  the  production  of  agrictiltural,  pastoral,  and 
forest  commodities,  and  of  minerals,  manufacturing  industries  in  some 
countries  are  becoming  increasingly  important.   Manufacturing  in  Latin 
America  has  been  retarded  by  the  lack  of  skilled  labor,  the  small 
population  in  many  of  the  countries,  and  the  lack  of  certain  com- 
modities essential  to  the  development  of  heavy  industries.   The  chief 
deterrents  have  been  the  quality  of  the  coal  and  iron  of  Latin  America, 
their  inaccessibility,  and  the  location  of  the  two  in  relation  to  each 
other.   Dependence  upon  imported  coal  and  oil  in  many  countries  has 
been  chiefly  responsible  for  a  localization  of  manufacturing  at  the 
seacoast,  inasmuch  as  the  high  cost  of  transportation  has  made  it  un- 
profitable to  transport  these  fuels  to  inland  points. 

Manufacturing  in  Latin  America  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  the 
production  of  consumption  goods.   These  incl\ade  such  products  as 
cotton  cloth,  shoes  and  other  types  of  clothing,  furniture,  building 
materials,  soap,  toilet  preparations,  cigarettes,  cigars,  wine,  beer, 
rope  and  twine,  prepared  and  canned  meats,  canned  fruits,  paint, 
matches,  paper,  tin  cans,  glassware,  and  household  utensils.   In 
addition,  the  assembling  of  automobiles  provides  employment  for  a  sub- 
stantieil  number  of  men  in  several  countries.   The  larger  manufacturing 
establishments  in  many  of  the  Latin  American  countries  are  financed  by 
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foreign  capital,  although  an  Increasing  nimber  of  small  plants  has 
recently  been  established  with  capital  of  domestic  origin. 

The  principal  manufacturing  Industries  concerned  with  exports  are 
those  engaged  In  the  simple  processing  of  mineral,  agrlciiltural, 
pastoral,  and  forest  products.   These  Include  such  Industries  as  meat 
packing  and  refrigeration,  flour  milling,  sugar  extraction  and  re- 
fining, cigar  manufacturing,  and  the  crushing  of  oll-bearlng  seeds  and 
nuts. 

The  countries  of  Latin  America  In  irtilch  manufacturing  has  been 
most  developed  are  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Mexico.   These  coun- 
tries, or  the  areas  In  them  where  manufacturing  Is  principally  con- 
ducted, are  not  tropical.   Argentina  Is  the  leading  manufactiiring 
country  In  Latin  America.   Its  Industrial  activity  Is  concentrated 
largely  la  the  region  of  Buenos  Aires.   In  1937,  nearly  75  percent  of 
all  Argentine  Industry  was  located  In  the  Federal  District  and  In  the 
province  of  Buenos  Aires.   Manufacturing  establishments  In  Argentina 
produce  a  wide  variety  of  fairly  advanced  consumers*  goods,  In 
addition  to  simply  processed  agrlcultxiral,  pastoral,  and  forest  pro- 
ducts, such  as  chilled,  frozen,  and  canned  meats,  wheat  flour,  oils 
and  fats,  dyesttiffs,  and  leather.   Many  of  these  establishments  are 
small;  In  1935  only  36  factories  employed  more  than  1,000  workmen, 
and  most  of  these  were  engaged  In  the  production  of  foodstuffs  and 
meats,  or  In  the  assembling  of  automobiles.   Of  the  i4.0,6l3  Industrial 
establishments  recorded  In  Argentina  in  1935,  29,4^00,  or  approximately 
73  percent,  employed  5  men  or  less. 
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Production  of  consumers'  goods  constitutes  the  principal  part  of 
the  Brazilian  industrial  economy.   One  of  the  largest  industries  in 
Brazil  is  the  textile  industry.   Cotton  textile  manufacturing  is  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  industry,  but  vroolen  and  rayon  textiles 
and  piece  goods  of  hmp.   Jute,  and  flax,  are  also  produced.   Manu- 
facturing for  export,  except  for  the  processing  of  certcdn  agricultural 
and  forest  products,  is  imimportant. 

In  the  production  of  consumers'  goods,  Chile  has  attained  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  self-sufficiency.   The  manufacturing  industries  of 
that  country  rank  second  to  agriculture  in  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed; approximately  2A.  percent  of  the  laboring  population  works  in 
industrial  plants,  which  are  largely  concentrated  in  the  region  about 
Santiago.   More  than  90  percent  of  all  Chilean  manufacturing  occurs 
in  this  district.   Manufacturing  industries  producing  for  export  are 
concerned  principally  with  the  treatment  of  minerals,  especially  copper 
and  nitrates, 

Mexico  produces  a  substantial  part  of  its  reqiiirements  of  con- 
sumers' goods.   In  addition,  there  are  some  heavy  industries  manu- 
facturing such  products  as  structural  steel,  rails,  car  wheels,  springs, 
nails,  and  wire.   The  largest  industries  of  Mexico,  however,  manu- 
facture foodstttffs,  beverages,  and  the  basic  types  of  textiles;  in 
the  production  of  these  articles  Mexico  is  practically  self-sufficient. 
Manufacturing  industries  which  sell  abroad  are  concerned  principally 
with  the  simple  processing  of  that  country's  mineral  and  forest  pro- 
ducts. 
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COMMERCIAL  POLICY  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

The  several  Latin  American  countries  utilize  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  various  types  of  trade  controls  now  employed  by  many  nations 
throughout  the  world;  in  addition  to  customs  duties,  these  include 
exchange  and  quota  controls,  bilateral  agreements,  official 
vsduations,  export  taxes,  and  export  subsidies.   All  of  these 
controls  are  not  employed  by  each  of  the  20  Latin  American  repiab- 
lics,  and  some  of  the  controls  are  enforced  more  rigidly  and  are 
more  inclusive  in  certain  countries  than  in  others. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  20 
Latin  American  countries."'   In  general  customs  duties  have  been 
increased  since  1929  and  are  high.   In  most  countries  they  provide 
a  large  part  of  governmental  revenue  and  in  some  countries  constitute 
the  principal  source  of  governmental  income,  being  designed  primarily 
for  that  purpose;  in  others,  additional  sources  of  governmental  income 
have  been  drawn  upon,  and  tariffs  have  become  less  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  revenue.   In  certain  countries  where  the  tariff  has  been 
designed  to  protect  and  prranote  domestic  industries,  the  application 
of  the  protective  principle  has  operated  to  reduce  customs  receipts. 

During  the  depression  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  Latin  American  countries  made  it  difficult  for  them  to 
meet  the  service  on  their  foreign  loans  and  to  obtain  imports 

y See  part  II  of  this  report  for  a  discussion  of  the  commercial 
policy  of  each  Latin  American  country. 
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essential  to  their  economies.   Inasmuch  as  many  of  these  countries 
are  principedly  producers  of  agricxiLtural  products  and  raw  materials, 
their  situations  were  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  prices  of 
their  principal  export  commodities  declined  more  rapidly  than  those 
of  the  manufactured  goods  which  constitute  a  large  part  of  their 
imports.   Because  of  these  adverse  circumstances,  several  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  early  in  the  decade  1930-39  adopted 
exchange  controls  and  other  trade  restrictions  in  an  effort  to 
protect  their  financi£il  resotirces  and  to  maintain  the  value  of 
their  currencies. 

Except  for  the  United  States,  Latin  American  co\mtries  find 
their  principal  markets  in  Europe;  in  fact,  some  of  the  South 
American  countries  sell  the  major  portion  of  their  exports  in 
European  markets.   During  the  decade  1930-39  nearly  all  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  imposed  additional  trade  barriers  iriiich  were 
severely  restrictive,  and  scnte  embraced  the  policy  of  economic  self- 
sufficiency.   Most  Europesin  countries,  in  their  effort  to  control 
and  restrict  imports,  adopted  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  such 
devices  as  exchange  and  quota  controls  and  bilateral  agreements. 
This  action  served  to  accentuate  the  unfavorable  position  of  those 
Latin  American  oo\mtries  lAiich  customarily  sold  substantial  quan- 
tities of  their  products  in  Europe  and  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  their  retention  and  expansion  of  trade  restrictions  in  an  effort 
to  maintain  their  export  markets,  to  secxire  payment  for  the  products 
sold,  and  to  safeguard  their  own  financieil  structure. 
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In  general,  more  South  American  countries  maintain  exchange 

1/ 
controls  than  do  the  other  Latin  American  countries*     These 

r 

countries  have  undoubtedly  found  such  restrictive  devices  less 
necessary  than  their  southern  nei^bors,  inasmuch  as  a  very  large 
proporticm  of  their  export  trade  is  destined  for  the  United  States 
market  where  free  exchange  is  readily  available.   Exchange  con- 
trols as  administered  in  Latin  America  vary  widely  in  the  extent 
and  rigidity  with  which  they  are  exercised.   In  some  countries 
the  rate  at  which  foreign  exchange  can  be  bought  or  sold  is  fixed 
by  law  or  decree;  in  others  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  rates, 
official  and  unofficial,  the  rates  varying  as  between  commodities, 
or  countries,  or  both;  in  still  others  the  exchange  is  allocated 
among  the  supplying  countries  cuid  the  types  of  commodities  imported. 
An  attempt  is  frequently  made  to  allocate  exchange  to  a  given 
country  on  the  basis  of  its  importance  as  an  export  market.   Under 
this  system  it  is  possible  to  favor  a  peurticular  country  in  the 
amount  of  exchange  allocated  and  in  the  rate  of  exchange  mcule 
applicable  to  the  imports  therefrom.   In  similar  fashion,  imports 
of  specific  commodities  may  be  favored;  adequate  exchange  at 
favorable  rates  is  meuie  available  for  essential  commodities,  where- 
as others  cannot  be  imported  because  little  or  no  exchange  is 
provided  for  payment.   Thus  the  device  may  be,  and  frequently  is, 
used  to  protect  or  encoTirage  domestic  industries. 

y     Among  the  10  South  American  countries,  9  maintain  exchange 
controls,  whereas  among  the  other  Latin  American  countries  only  k 
do  so. 
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Host  Latin  American  countries  have  entered  into  bilateral 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  c*^   These  have  been  ccmpensation, 
clearing,  or  barter  arrangements  of  various  kinds  designed  to  main- 
tain certain  exporta   of  the  negotiating  Latin  American  countries 
and  to  obtain  payment  therefor,  to  equalize  the  import  and  export 
trade  between  the  signatory  countries,  or  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
change of  surpl\is  products.   Such  agreements  have  been  used  more 
extensively  b7  Squth  American  countries  than  by  most  of  the  others 
in  Latin  America,   Inasmuch  as  many  Latin  American  countries  have 
cust(»narily  had  export  trade  balances  with  European  countries,  they 
have  usually  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  maintcdn  or  expand 
their  export  markets,  to  agree  to  take  a  larger  quantity  of  goods 
at  favorable  rates  of  exchange  from  the  negotiating  country.   Thus 
the  agreements  have  frequently  operated  to  reduce  the  opportunity 
of  third  countries  to  sell  their  products  in  Latin  America, 

Quotas,  customs  duties,  and  official  valuations  are  employed 
by  a  niimber  of  the  Latin  American  countries  as  concomitant  parts 
of  their  trade  control  systems.   Quotas  are  frequently  imposed  in 
connection  with  the  allocation  of  exchange  to  specific  commodities; 
they  have  been  utilized  for  bargaining  purposes  in  the  negotiation 
of  commercial  agreements  and  to  limit  the  imports  of  specific 


1/    Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  are  important  Latin  American 
countries  which  have  signed  such  agreements;  important  European 
countries  parties  thereto  are  Germany,  Italy,  and,  more  recently, 
the  Ihiited  Kingdom, 
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commodities  for  the  protedtlon  of  the  country* s  financial  structure 
or  its  individual  industries,  especially  cotton  textiles.   By 
giving  the  Executive  authority  to  modify  rates  of  duty,  to  re~ 
classify  articles  for  duty  purposes,  emd  to  alter  fixed  valuations,-^ 
the  tariff  has  also  become  an  important  bargaining  power  in  the 
negotiation  of  agreements,  and  is  so  utilized  by  many  of  the  Latin 
American  republics. 

Latin  American  countries,  like  many  others  in  recent  years, 
have  been  burdened  vith  a  surplus  of  certain  commoditiea-^and, 
like  others,  have  resorted  to  export  subsidies  in  an  attempt  to 
euLleviate  distress,  or  to  meet  competition  in  world  BiEurkets  from 
the  subsidized  commodities  of  other  countries o   This  practice  has 

now  become  a  part  of  the  commercial  policy  of  some  of  the  Latin 

3/ 

American  countries.'^   Export  taxes  have  also  been  utilized  for 

various  purposes  by  certain  of  these  countries.     If  a  particular 
country  has  a  monopoly  or  a  partial  mQnox)oly  of  a  certain  product, 
it  can  impose  an  export  tax  on  that  product  to  provide  governmental 
revenue;  the  tax  is  also  employed  to  discourage  the  export  of  raw 


^ Most  Latin  American  countries  use  the  c.i.f.  basis  for  valua- 
tion  and  thus  obtain  a  higher  d\x^  on  products  subject  to  ad 
valorem  rates  th€ui  if  an   f.o.b.  basis  were  used}  duties  are  further 
increased,  sometimes  substantially,  by  assessing  ad  valorem  duties 
on  the  basis  of  official  vcduations  which  exceed  market  values. 

2/    Notably  coffee  in  Brazil. 

2/  The  European  war,  to  the  extent  that  it  raises  prices,  may 
permit  the  discontinuance  of  this  practice,  at  least  for  certain 
products. 

Ij/  The  Executive  in  Venezuela  is  authorized  to  impose  an  export 
tax  on  any  export  product;  such  a  tax  has  been  imposed  on  exports 
of  tonka  beans. 
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materials  which  can  be  processed  within  the  countrjr  and,  by  at 
least  one  country ,'=^  to  recapture  for  the  government  profits  arising 
out  of  increased  prices  for  export  products  made  possible  by 
currency  depreciation. 


y For  example,  the  export  tax  on  henequen  from  Mexico,  favoring 
the  export  of  binder  twine, 

2/  Mexico,   This  country  has  also  granted  subsidies  on  imports 
to  reduce  the  price  of  certain  basic  foodstuffs. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  WITH  THE  WORLD 

Genereil  statement. 

Latin  America  is  an  important  world  producer  of  tropical 
foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  minerals,  and  is  a  substantial  con- 
sumer of  manufactures  and  semimanufactures.   That  area  is  more 
important,  however,  as  a  supplier  of  products  shipped  in  inter- 
national trade  than  as  a  market  for  such  products.   This  situation 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  debtor  position  of  Latin  America 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.   During  the  decade  1929-38, 
the  20  Latin  American  countries  shipped  to  foreign  markets  (in- 
cluding Latin  American  countries  themselves)  from  9  to  10  percent 
of  total  world  exports  and  received  from  6  to  8  percent  of  total 
world  imports.   In  the  period  of  the  depression,  Latin  American 
imports  declined  more  in  relation  to  world  totals  than  did  exports, 
although  the  latter  declined  somewhat.   Latin  American  exports, 
moreover,  were  larger  in  relation  to  total  world  exports  in  1937 
than  in  1929,  while  Latin  American  imports  were  not.   The  more 
rapid  decline  during  the  depression  of  imports  into  Latin  America 
than  of  exports  therefrom  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  the  prices 
of  most  Latin  American  export  products  declined  more  sharply  in 
that  period  than  did  the  prices  of  imported  articles.   It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  during  the  period  of  the  depression 
imports  into  Latin  America  declined  more  abruptly  in  terms  of 
quantity  than  did  exports  from  that  area.   Indeed,  the  quantities 
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of  certain  products  exported  fr<MB  seme  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  actually  Increased  although  the  total  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  such  products  declined.   In  1937  exports  from  Latin 
America  amounted  to  orer  10  percent  of  the  Talue  of  total  world 
exports  f  and  Imports  Into  Latin  America  amounted  to  7  percent  of 
total  world  Imports* 
Exports  to  the  world. 

In  recent  years  the  export  trade  of  Latin  America  in  general 
has  followed  the  course  of  world  trade.   In  the  period  1929-38 
exports  attained  their  highest  level  in  1929>  reached  their  low 
in  1932  aod  1933 >  and  recovered  substantially  thereafter.   These 
fluctuations,  the  result  of  world  econoaic  conditions ,  may  be 
attributed  principally  to  changes  in  commodity  prices,  Gilthoui^ 
variations  in  the  physical  quantity  of  the  goods  exported  were 
also  contributing  factors.   Export  statistics  for  1929-38  are 
shown  in  table  2. 
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Table  2.  -  Latin  America:  Total  exports  from  the  20 
Latin  American  countries,  1929-33 


Tear 

'         Valiie 

:  Comparison  of  1929 

t   Comparison  of  1932 

twith  subseqiient  years 

rwith  subsequent  years 

:  Millions  of 

5     Percent 

:      Percent 

:U.S.  dollars 

5      100.0        1 

t 

1929 

i    2,912.9 

^ 

1930 

:    1,992.6  1 

i               6S.A                 1 

t       — 

1931 

:    1,^89.7  1 

t      51.1       1 

I                 - 

1932 

:    1,038.8  J 

1      35.7       J 

I             100.0 

1933 

:    1,U5.2  5 

;      39.3       1 

{      110.2 

193A 

:    1,676.3  J 

1      57.5       1 

I            161.^ 

1935 

:    1,738.9  ! 

59.7       J 

1     167.A 

1936 

:    1,911.5  ! 

65.6       J 

t     18i;.0 

1937 

:    2,A20.5  J 

83.1       J 

233.0 

1938 

:    1,833.7  : 
:           : 

63.0       J 

176.5 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Statistical 
Year  Book  of  the  League  of  Nations. 


In  1932  Latin  American  exports  aggregated,  in  terms  of  value, 
only  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  those  in  1929 J  by  1936  they 
amounted  to  almost  two-thirds,  and  in  1937  to  over  four-fifths. 
The  recovery  of  exports  from  the  period  of  extreme  depression  was 
rapid;  in  1936  the  value  was  84.  percent  greater,  and   in  1937, 
133  percent  greater,  than  that  in  1932.   Although  exports  declined 
in  1938  and  were  slightly  smaller  than  in  1936,  they  were  still 
over  76  percent  greater  than  in  1932.   Preliminary  reports  indicate 
that  exports  in  1939  were  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

South  America  is  the  principal  exporting  area  in  the  Latin 
American  group,  accounting  for  about  77  percent  of  the  total  export 
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trade,   Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  each  contribute  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  total,  and  Central  America  about  3  percent.   During 
the  decade  1929-38,  little  change  has  occurred  in  the  relative 
importance  of  the  export  trade  of  these  regions;  the  relationship 
in  1938  was  almost  identical  with  that  in  1929  (see  table  3). 

The  export  trade  of  Latin  America  is  largely  concentrated  in 
a  few  countries.   In  fact,  7  of  the  20  countries  accounted  for  85 
percent  of  total  Latin  American  exports  in  both  1938  and  1929; 
these  countries,  named  in  the  order  of  the  value  of  their  exports 
in  1938,  were:   Argentina  (2A  percent  of  the  value  of  total  Latin 
American  exports),  Brazil  (16  percent),  Venezuela  (15  percent), 
Mexico  (10  percent),  Cuba  (8  percent),  Chile  (8  percent),  and 

t 

Colombia  (5  percent).   With  few  exceptions,  the  7  countries  have 
maintained  approximately  the  same  relative  positions  throughout  the 
period  1929-38,   Argentina  ranked  first  in  both  1929  and  1938; 
in  1929  its  share  of  that  trade  was  31  percent,  and  in  1938,  7M, 
percent.   The  decline  in  the  relative  importance  of  Argentine 
exports  in  1938  was  caused  in  part  by  crop  failures  and  by  a 
reduction  in  the  purchases  of  Argentine  products  by  the  United 
States  and  certain  European  countries,   Brazil  maintained  its 
position  as  the  second  most  important  exporting  country  in  Latin 
America  throughout  the  period  1929-38,  and  its  share  of  total 
exports  fluctuated  within  narrow  limits,  ranging  from  Li, 5  to  17 
percent,   Chile  ranked  fo\irth  (10  percent)  as  an  exporter  among 
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the  Latin  American  countries  in  1929,  but  dropped  to  sixth  in  1938. 
The  Chilean  position  was  especially  affected  by  the  decline  in  the 
quantity  and  average  unit  value  of  its  exports  of  nitrates.   Another 
country  which  has  experienced  a  meirked  change  in  its  position  in 
Latin  American  export  trade  is  Venezuela,   In  1929  it  ranked 
sixth  and  its  share  of  the  trade  was  5  percent;  in  1938  it  rose 
to  third  and  its  share  to  15  percent.   The  rise  may  be  attributed 
principally  to  the  substantial  increase  in  Venezuelan  exports  of 
petroleum,   Cuba  ranked  fifth  as  an  exporter  of  Latin  American 
products  in  both  1929  and  1938,   The  relative  importance  of  its 

position  is  due  in  part  to  the  preferential  tariff  position  which 

1/ 
it  occupies  in  trade  with  the  United  States. 

Latin  American  exports  consist  chiefly  of  minersd,  pastoral, 
eLgricultured,  and   forest  products;  the  last  two  groups  include  a 
wide  variety  of  tropiceJ.  and  semi  tropical  commodities,  as  well  as 
a  lATge  number  of  those  produced  in  the  temperate  zone.   Nearly  all 
Latin  American  exports  are  in  the  form  of  raw  and  semimanufactured 
materials , 


T/    Products  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba  are  accorded 
rates  of  duty  at  least  20  percent  below  the  most-favored-nation  rates. 
The  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  s\igar  (96°)  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries other  than  Cuba  is  1,875  cents  per  poxind;  the  rate  on  comparable 
sugar  from  Cuba  is  0.9  cent  per  pound  but  imports  into  the  United 
States  are  limited  by  an  absolute  quota,   Cuba's  second  most  important 
export  product,  tobacco,  is  likewise  accorded  preferences  substantially 
in  excess  of  20  percent;  imports  into  the  United  States  at  the  re- 
duced rates,  however,  are  limited  by  a  quota. 
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Important  among  Latin  American  exports  of  mineral  products  are 
crude  petroleum,  nitrates,  tin,  copper,  silver,  gold,  emd  manganese. 
Shipments  of  pastoral  products  consist  principally  of  meats,  hides 
and  skins,  and  vool.   The  forest  products  exported  include  a  wide 
variety  of  both  soft  and  hard  woods,-'  and  tanning  materials  and 
dyewoods.   Exports  of  tropical  agricultural  products  consist  of 
cane  sugar  (raw  and  refined),  coffee,  cacao,  chicle,  bananas, 
tobacco,  oil-bearing  seeds  and  nuts,  henequen,  molasses  and  Brazil 
nuts.   Other  agricultural  exports  consist  of  grains  including 
wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  oats,  and  cotton  and  flaxseed. 

Most  of  these  Latin  American  products  are  produced  principally, 
if  not  entirely,  for  export.   In  fact,  many  of  these  cwmnodities, 
should  they  lack  an  export  market,  wo\ild  find  only  limited  use 
within  the  countries  which  produce  them.   Commodity  prices  and 
the  volume  of  foreign  demand,  therefore,  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  economies  of  Latin  American  countries. 


"xj    Some  of  the  more  important  varieties  are  pine,  balsa,  laurel, 
rauli,  and  mahogany. 
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Imports  from  the  world. 

As  with  exports,  imports  into  Latin  America  attained  a  peak  in  1929; 
they  declined  sharply  thereafter  and  reached  a  low  point  for  the  decade 
1929-38  in  1932.   After  1932,  Latin  American  import  trade  recovered  ap- 
preciably, but  did  not  regain  the  levels  attained  in  1929.  These  fluctu- 
ations, the  result  of  world  economic  conditions,  may  be  attributed  both 
to  changes  in  commodity  prices  and  to  variations  in  the  physical  quantity 
of  the  goods  which  moved  in  foreign  trade.   Import  statistics  for  speci- 
fied years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  table  4., 


Table  4.,  -  Latin  America:  Total  imports  into  the  20  Latin  American 

countries,  1929-38 


Year 


1929  - 

1930  - 

1931  - 

1932  - 

1933  -- 


1934  - 

1935  - 

1936  - 

1937  - 

1938  - 


Value 


Millions  of  U.S. 
dollars 

2,425.0 

1,791.5 
1,024.2 

618.7 

781,8 

1,027.9 
1,135.2 
1,241.0 
1,656.9 
1,488.5 


Comparison  of  :  Comparison  of 


1929  with  sub- 
sequent  years 


Percent 


100.0 
73.9 
42.2 
25.5 
32.2 

42.4 
46.8 
51.2 
68.3 
61.4 


1932  with  sub- 
sequent  years 


Percent 


100,0 
126.4 

166,1 

183.5 
200.6 
267.8 
240.6 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Statistical 
Tear  Book  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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In  1932  imports  into  Latin  America  aggregated  only  about  one- 
foiirth  of  the  value  of  those  in  1929 j   by  1936  they  amounted  to  one- 
half  of  the  imports  in  1929,  and  in  1937  to  more  than  two-thirds. 
Latin  American  imports  were  100  percent  greater  in  1936,  and  168  per- 
cent greater  in  1937  than  in  1932.   Although  imports  declined  somewhat 
in  1938,  they  did  not  decline  as  rapidly  as  exports  and  were  still  L4,0 
percent  greater  than  in  1932.   Price  changes  account  in  part  for  the 
variations  in  imports ,  but  are  not  so  important  as  in  exports. 

South  America  customarily  accounts  for  over  75  percent  of  all 
Latin  American  laports  (79  percent  in  1938) .   Mexico  and  the  West  Indies 
each  purchase  from  7  to  10  percent  of  the  total,  and  Central  America 
about  5  percent  (see  table  5).   During  the  decade  1929-38  little 
change  took  place  in  the  relative  position  of  three  of  these  areas  as 
markets  for  imports,  their  share  in  1938  being  almost  identical  with 
that  in  1929.   The  share  of  the  West  Indian  republics  in  imports,  how- 
ever, fell  from  10.6  percent  to  8.3  percent  of  the  total. 

The  seven  leading  exporting  countries  in  Latin  America  are  also 
the  seven  largest  purchasers  of  foreign  goods;  in  1938,  eind  in  1929 
as  well,  they  accounted  for  approximately  BA   percent  of  all  Latin 
American  imports.   Although  these  seven  co\mtries  were  the  principal 
sellers  and  pxirchasers  in  foreign  markets,  they  did  not  hold  the  same 
relative  rank  in  both  of  these  phases  of  Latin  American  foreign  trade. 
Named  in  the  order  of  the  value  of  their  imports  in  1938,  the  seven 
leading  countries  were:  Argentina  (30  percent  of  the  value  of  total 
Latin  American  imports),  Brazil  (20  percent),  Mexico,  Cuba,  Venezuela, 
and  Chile  (7  percent  each),  and  Colombia  (6  percent).    Of  these 
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coimtrles,  Venezuela  showed  the  greatest  relative  increase  in  1938  as 
compared  with  1929.   In  1929,  it  ranked  seventh  among  the  importing 
coxttitries  of  Latin  America  and  accounted  for  only  A  percent  of  all  im- 
ports into  that  areaj  in  1938  it  ranked  fourth,  with  7  percent  of  the 
total.   Other  countries  which  increased  their  participation  in  the 
import  trade  of  Latin  America  were  Brazil  (17  percent  in  1929  and  20 
percent  in  1938)  and  Colombia  (5  percent  in  1929  and  6  percent  in  1938). 
The  other  four  leading  countries  -  Argentina,  Mexico,  Cuba,  suad  Chile  - 
declined  in  importance  as  meirkets  for  imports. 

Imports  into  Latin  America  6u:e  largely  complementary  to  production 
in  that  area.   Latin  American  countries  produce  for  local  consiMption 
principally  basic  foodstuffs  and,  in  a  few  of  the  more  industrialized 
coimtries,  manufactured  goods  for  direct  consumption,  such  as  textiles, 
clothing,  hosiery,  and  shoes;  some  of  the  industrialized  countries 
also  produce,  though  in  limited  quantities,  durable  consumption  goods 
and  production  goods.   !Fbr  export,  these  countries  rely  almost  entirely 
on  raw  materials  derived  from  agriculture  and  livestock,  forests,  and 
mines.   Imports  into  Latin  American,   countries  are  almost  infinite  in 
their  variety  and  include  both  consumption  and  production  goods.   The 
proportion  of  total  imports  represented  by  either  one  of  these  two 
groups  and  the  type  of  goods  imported  within  each  group  vary  firom  coun- 
try to  country  and  are  dependent  in  large  part  upon  the  economy  of  each 
country  and  the  p\irchasing  power  and  habits  of  its  people.   Imports  of 
consumption  goods  include  both  nondurable  consiunption  goods,  such  as 
textiles,  clothing,  and  prepared  foodstuffs  (for  example,  canned 
fruits,  milk,  eind  fish,  and  wheat  flour),  and  durable  cons\imption 
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goods >  such  as  radios,  electric  refrigerators,  automobiles,  tires,  and 
other  rubber  goods.-'   Imports  of  production  goods  are  also  diversified. 
They  include  chemicals;  petroleum;   coal;  agricultural  and  indiistrial 
machinery;  motors  (gasoline  and  electric);  electrical  equipment;  sew- 
ing machines;  office  eqiiipment  and  appliances;  airplanes;  railroad 
locomotives,  cars,  and  equipment;  and  finished  and  semifinished  iron 
and  steel  products. 

Many  of  the  Latin  American  co\intries  are  attempting  to  develop 
manufacturing  industries  within  their  own  boundaries.   To  the  extent 
that  they  are  successful  in  this  endeavor,  the  imports  of  some  products 
will  probably  be  curtailed.   But  should  the  standard  of  living  and 
purchasing  power  of  the  Latin  American  people  be  improved  by  these  ef- 
forts, the  import  trade  of  Latin  America,  though  changed  somewhat  In 
character,  would  probably  expand  rather  than  contract. 


1/  Imports  of  consumption  goods  are  purchased  by  a  small  propor- 
tion  of  the  population  of  Latin  American  countries,  principally  people 
in  the  large  cities.   The  limited  purchasing  power  of  most  people  in 
Latin  America  does  not  permit  the  acquisition  of  imported  articles. 
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Principal,  markets  for  Latin  American  erports  and  sources  of 
Latin  American  imports. 

Among  the  principal  industrial  nations  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  is  1d7  far  the  largest  meurket  for  exports  from  Latin  America 
(see  table  6),  in  recent  years  having  taken  approximately  one-third  of 
all  Latin  American  products  shipped  abroad.   In  1938  the  Iftiited  States 
accounted  for  30.2  percent  of  the  export  trade  of  that  area,  the  United 
Kingdom  for  16,8  percent,  Germany  for  10.5  percent,  France  for  4,.l  per- 
cent, Italy  for  1.6  percent,  Japan  for  1,3  percent,  and  all  other  coun- 
tries (including  Latin  American  countries)  for  35.5  percent.   During 
the  decade  1929-38,  the  tftiited  States  and  the  Tftiited  Kingdom  maintained 
their  positions  as  leading  markets  for  Latin  American  goods,  thovigh 
they  declined  somewhat  in  relative  importance;   Germany  and  Japan  in- 
creased in  importance,  while  R:ance  and  Italy  declined.   These  six 
countries  took  70  percent  of  Latin  American  exports  in  1929  and  65  per- 
cent in  1938. 

The  United  States  is  also  the  principal  supplier  of  commodities 
imported  into  Latin  America  (see  table  6).   In  1929  the  share  of  the 
Thiited  States  in  the  Latin  American  market  was  38.5  percent;  in  1932 
it  declined  to  32.1  percent,  and  since  that  time  has  remained  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  level  (33.9  percent  in  1938).   The  share  of  the 
thiited  Kingdom  in  the  import  trade  of  Latin  America  declined  from  16.3 
percent  in  1932  to  11.7  percent  in  1938.   Germany,  however,  increased 
its  participation  ftrom  9.5  percent  in  1932  to  16.2  percent  in  1938. 
These  three  countries  supplied  over  60  percent  of  total  Latin  American 
imports  in  1938.   Among  the  other  important  industrial  countries. 
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France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  each  supplied  approximately  3  percent.   Of 
these  three  coimtries,  only  Japan  increased  its  share  of  the  trade 
during  the  period  1929-38.   The  six  leading  industrial  countries  sup- 
plied approximately  70  percent  of  Latin  American  imports  in  1938. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  WITK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

General  statement. 

The  trade  between  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  rests  chief- 
ly upon  the  diversity  of  the  commodities  produced  in  the  two  regions. 
This  dissimilarity  arises  from  differences  in  climates,  in  natural  re- 
soiirces,  and  in  economic  development. 

Latin  America  in  large  part  is  situated  in  the  tropical  zone  and 
is  a  leading  world  producer  of  tropical  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 
Moreover,  it  is  largely  a  non-industrial  area.   The  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  situated  in  the  temperate  zone  and  is  highly  indus- 
trialized; its  export  products  are  mainly  manufactures  and  agricul- 
tural products  common  to  temperate  agricultural  regions.   Trade  be- 
tween the  two  regions  has  consisted  essentially  of  the  exchange  of 
Latin  American  tropical  foodstuffs  and  industrial  raw  materials  for 
United  States  manufactures  and  semimanufactures. 

Northward  to  United  States  markets  move  coffee,  sugar,  bananas, 
chicle,  tobacco,  henequen,  and  many  other  tropical  products;  gold, 
silver,  copper,  petroleum,  nitrates,  and  other  minerals;  and  flaxseed, 
woo],  hides,  skins,  and  certain  other  agricultural  and  pastoral  prod- 
ucts, the  production  of  which  in  this  country  is  insufficient  for  home 
requirements.   Major  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Latin  America 
are  automobiles,  trucks,  mining  machinery,  electrical  machinery,  agri- 
cultural equipment,  cotton  cloth,  and  wheat  flour. 

Although  the  trade  in  the  main  is  complementary,  it  is  not  en- 
tirely so,,  and  therefore  major  problems  affecting  commerce  between  the 
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two  regions  have  arisen,   A  part  of  Latin  America  is  situated  in  the 
temperate  zone,  and  in  large  measvire  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  out- 
put of  this  section  is  similiar  to  that  of  the  United  States;  the  two 

regions  produce  many  of  the  same  minerals;  and  certain  countries,  in- 

* 
eluding  Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  are  \mdergoing  rapid  in- 
dustrialization.  All  of  these  factors  operate  to  reduce  the  comple- 
mentary nature  of  the  products  of  Latin  America  and  of  the  United 
States.   Latin  America,  however,  remains  an  indispensable  source  of 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
also  an  essential  supplementary  source  of  numerous  raw  materials  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  but  produced  in  insufficient  quantities  to 
satisfy  domestic  requirements.   Moreover,  Latin  America  despite  its 
industrial  development  still  requires  many  of  the  products  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

Though  the  trade  is  based  in  large  part  on  permanent  geographic 
factors,  significant  eilterations  in  the  nature  and  distribution  of 
United  States  trade  with  Latin  America  have  occurred  in  the  last  dec- 
ade.  United  States  imports  from  Latin  America  have  become  more  diver- 
sified.  For  example,  imports  of  coffee  decreased  from  85  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  imports  from  Brazil  in  1932  to  a  low  of  59  percent 
in  1937.   Products  now  comprising  an  increased  share  of  this  trade  in- 
clude, among  others,  babassu  nuts,  cottonseed  oil,  canned  beef,  and 
cattle  hides.   Equally  important  changes  have  occurred  in  the  compo- 
sition of  United  States  expo^  cs  to  Latin  America  as  a  result  of  the 
accelerated  rate  of  industrialization  in  Latin  America,  the  recent 
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broadening  of  purchasing  power,  and  the  technological  development  of 
new  products.   Increased  industrialization  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico,  in  recent  years  accounts  for  increased  exports  to  some  of 
these  countries  of  machinery  of  various  types  and  such  semimanufactures 
as  steel  plates  and  sheets,  cotton  yam,  caustic  soda,  tin  plate,  and 
petroleum.   Improved  economic  conditions  in  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  resulted  in  increased  United  States  exports  of  radio  sets 
and  parts,  household  electric  refrigerators,  and  motion-picture  films. 
Flucttiations  in  the  world  prices  of  Latin  America's  great  income- 
producing  commodities  have  been  of  outstanding  importance  in  determin- 
ing the  value  of  trade  of  that  region  with  the  United  States  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.   In  the  last  10  years  the  variations  in  the 
value  of  United  States  imports  from  Latin  America  reflect  largely 
fluctuations  in  prices,  although  fluctuations  in  physical  volume  have 
been  of  considerable  importance  in  influencing  the  trade  of  certain 
commodities  such  as  minerals,  wool,  hides  and  skins,  flaxseed,  and 
com.   The  supplies  forthcoming  each  year  of  the  principal  tropical 
foodstuffs,  euch  as  sugar,  coffee,  bananas,  and  cacao  are  fairly  fixed 
and  not  readily  adjusted  to  changes  in  market  conditions.   Even  mod- 
erate changes  in  the  demand  for  these  products  have  led  to  great  fluc- 
tuations in  prices,  since  the  demand  for  them  is  inelastic;  that  is, 
the  volvune  of  sales  does  not  respond  readily  to  changes  in  prices. 
Hence,  when  the  world  demand  for  Latin  American  foodst\iffs  decreased, 
as  it  did  after  1929  when  business  conditions  were  depressed,  the  some- 
what reduced  volumes  of  Latin  American  exports  of  these  goods  brought 
very  ^eatly  reduced  prices.   There  was,  therefore,  a  great  decline 
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in  the  value  of  United  States  Imports  from  Latin  America.  And  when 
the  world  demand  increased  after  1932  there  was  a  marked  increase  In 
the  value  of  imports*   Under  the  circumstances,  the  fluctuations  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  exporting  countries  In  Latin  America  have, 
of  course,  been  large  and  have  heul  a  decided  effect  upon  the  capacity 
of  this  area  to  Import  goods  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  to 
make  pajrments  on  foreign  debts  and  Investments,  and  to  maintain  stable 
currencies  and  public  finance. 

Widely  fluctuating  world  prices  for  the  principal  Latin  American 
exports  in  the  last  decade  together  with  fluctuations  in  world  consump- 
tion of  some  of  these  products,  have  had  a  crucial  effect  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  Latin  American  countries  to  make  Interest  payments  t« 
United  States  holders  of  dollar  bonds  (having,  as  of  1936,  a  par  value 
of  about  1.1  billion  dollars,  or  30  percent  of  total  United  States 
holdings  of  foreign  dollar  bonds)  and  to  transfer  income  to  United 
States  owners  of  direct  investments  in  Latin  America  (valued  at  about 
2.8  billion  dollars,  or  ^3  percent  of  total  United  States  direct  in- 
vestments in  foreign  coun tries ).='   Foreign  exchange  available  for 
such  payments  has  customarily  been  derived  in  large  part  from  Latin 
America's  excess  of  exports  in  its  trade  with  the  United  States,  but 
during  the  last  decade  the  trade  balances  of  many  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  with  the  United  States  have  fluctuated  widely  because  of 
changes  in  the  world  prices  of  major  Latin  American  products  and  in 
the  demand  for  certain  of  them  in  the  United  States.   At  the  same 

1/ See  Balance  of  International  Payments  of  the  United  States  in 
1938,  appendix  D,  p.  90,  and  American  Direct  Investments  in  Foreign 
Co\intrles  -  1936,  table  1,  p.  5,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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time,  many  of  these  countries  had  outstanding  large  amounts  of  dollar 
bonds  obligating  them  to  pay  Interest  charges  which  were  fixed  in 
amount.   The  effects  of  this  situation  upon  the  Latin  American  co\in- 
tries  were  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  period  1930-33,  when  most 
countries  defaulted  on  interest  and  sinking  fund  payments  and  many  es- 
tablished rigid  government  control  of  foreign  exchange  and  trade. 
Trade  of  Latin  America  with  the  United  States,  by  regions. 

In  analyzing  the  trade  of  Latin  America  with  the  United  States, 
the  countries  of  that  area  may  be  segretated  into  four  geographic  re- 
gions or  groups.   These  are  (1)  the  Caribbean  countries,  consisting  of 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  the  Central  American  countries,  Mexico,  and  the 
West  Indian  republics;   (2)  Brazil;   (3)  the  west  coast  South  American 
countries  consisting  of  Bolivia,  Chile,  Ecuador,  and  Peru;  and  (U) 
the  east-coast  temperate-zone  South  American  coiantries  consisting  of 
Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  (see  table  7).   Among  these  groups 
the  importance  of  trade  with  the  United  States  in  relation  to  total 
trade  (import  and  export  combined)  is  greatest  in  the  Caribbean  area 
where  it  averages  approximately  50  percent.   In  Brazil  trade  with  the 
United  States  constitutes  about  30  percent  of  the  total,  in  the  west 
coast  South  American  countries,  nearly  25  percent,  and  in  the  east 
coast  countries  over  10  percent. 

In  the  Caribbean  group  exports  to  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
value  have  customarily  exceeded  imports  therefrom;  nevertheless,  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  have  accounted  for  a  smaller  share  of  total 
exports  than  have  imports  from  the  United  States  of  total  imports.   In 
the  trade  of  Brazil,  exports  to  the  United  States  have  also   exceeded 
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imports,  but  in  the  trade  of  the  west  coast  and  the  east  coast  South 
American  countries,  imports  from  the  United  States  have  generally  been 
larger  than  exports  thereto.   The  trade  of  some  of  the  coimtries  dif- 
fers considerably  from  that  of  others  in  the  same  group.   This  is 
especially  true  of  the  west  coast  South  American  countries.   The  tradt 
of  Ecuador,  for  example,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  group.   Among  the  Caribbean  cotontries  the  trade  of  Vene- 
zuela and  Mexico  differs  from  the  others,  inasmuch  as  minerals  consti- 
tute an  important  part  of  the  exports  of  these  two  countries. 

Exports  to  and  imports  from  the  United  States  of  the  20  Latin 
American  countries  in  1938,  arranged  on  a  regional  basis,  are  shown  in 
table  7.   The  proportion  of  the  trade  of  each  country  accoxint^d  for  bj 
trade  with  the  United  States  is  also  shown. 
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Table  7.  -  Trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  20  Latin 
AmerictJi  coiin tries,  1938 

(Value  in  thousands  of  U«  S.  dollars) 


Country 


Imports  from  the 
United  States 


Value 


sPercent 
tof   total 


Exports  to  the 
United  States 


Value 


Percent 
of  total 


Caribbean  countries t 

Mexico  

Cuba 


Dominican  Republic 
Haiti  


Costa  Blca  • 
El  Salvador 
Guatemala  — 
Honduras  — 
Nicaragua  — 

Panama 

Colombia  — 
Venezuela  — 


Brazil 


West  coast  South  American 
countries  t 

Bolivia  

Chile 
Ecuador 
Peru  — 


East  coast «  temperate  zone 
South  American  countries t 

Argentina  

Paraguay- 
Uruguay  - 


63,027 

75,152 

6,072 

4,126 

6,195 

4,275 

7,492 

5,871 

3,058 

10,139 

45,643 

54,939 

71,576 


6,556 
28,620 

3,828 
20,005 


75,832 

860 

5,039 


57.7 
70.9 
53.5 
54.3 
49.1 
46.7 
U.7 
62.0 
59.7 
57.6 
51.2 
56.4 

24.2 


25.5 
27.7 
34.6 
34.3 


17.6 
9.6 

11.8 


124,944 

108,363 

4,607 

2,972 

4,628 

6,755 

11,346 

6,362 

3,961 

3,340 

42,601 

36,852 

101,458 


1,595 
20,458 

4,731 
20,560 


35,266 
1,010 
2,180 


67.4 
76.0 
32.1 
42.8 
45.6 
61.8 

69.4 
86.5 
67,3 
89.2 
52.7 
13.2 

34.3 


4.6 
14.6 
37.5 
26.3 


8.5 

12.2 

4.0 


Source r  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  sta- 
tistics of  the  20  Latin  American  countries. 
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The  Caribbean  countries.  -  In  1938  the  Cauribbean  countries  as  a 
group  purchased  from  the  United  States  55  percent  of  all  their  Imports 
(total  Imports  amounted  to  nearly  500  million  dollars),  and  sold  to  the 
United  States  over  U5   percent  of  all  their  exports  (amounting  In  that 
year  to  750  million  dollars).   The  prominent  position  occupied  by  the 
United  States  In  the  trade  of  these  countries  Is  due  to  a  number  of 
factors;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  character  of  the  commodities 
which  these  countries  produce  and  the  large  demand  in  the  United  States 
for  such  products,  the  capital  invested  by  United  States  citizens  in 
these  countries,  their  proximity  to  the  United  States,  the  direction 
of  the  principal  trade. routes,  the  availability  of  shipping  services, 
and  the  formal  or  informal  relationship  existing  between  their  curren- 
cies and  the  United  States  dollar. 

Except  for  northern  Mexico,  the  countries  bordering  the  Caribbean 
Sea  are  located  in  the  tropics.   Consequently,  the  agricxiltural  and 
forest  commodities  which  they  produce  are  largely  complementary  to, 
rather  than  competitive  with,  those  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Outstanding  exceptions  are  tobacco  and  sugar,  the  largest  exports  from 
this  area,  in  terms  of  value.   Exports  of  sugar,  however,  supplement 
United  States  production,  which  has  always  been  inadequate  to  United 
States  requirements;  and  exports  of  tobacco  differ  from,  and  are  com- 
plementary to,  most  of  the  types  grown  in  the  United  States.   Other 
principal  agricultural  and  forest  products  exported  from  this  region 
aire   coffee,  cacao,  bcmanas,  chicle,  henequen,  and  cabinet  woods  (prin- 
cipally mahogany) .   These  commodities  are  not  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  are  entered  free  of  duty    The  United  States  market  for 
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such  products  is  large  and  the  Caribbean  countries  furnish  it  with  sub- 
stantial quantities.   Indeed,  the  United  States  is  the  principal  ex- 
port market  for  each  of  the  Caribbean  countries,  except  Venezuela .i/ 

The  principal  mineral  products  exported  by  the  Caribbean  countries 
are  petroleum,  and  gold  and  silver*   Petroleum  is  most  important  in 
the  export  trade  of  Venezuela,  but  that  country  sells  only  about  35 
percent  of  its  petroleum  exports  directly  to  the  United  States,  inas- 
much as  Venezuelan  petroleum  is  refined  principally  in  the  Netherlands 
West  Indies  and  is  subsequently  exported  from  there  in  its  refined 
form.   Moreover,  the  United  States  import  excise  tax,  imposed  on  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products  in  1932,  has  operated  to  curtail  the 
sale  (whether  direct  or  indirect)  of  Venezuelan  petroleum  in  the  United 
States.^   Host  of  the  gold  and  silver  mined  in  the  Caribbean  area, 
however,  has  found  its  way  to  the  United  States  because  in  recent  years 
such  metals  could  be  disposed  of  most  advantageously  in  that  market. 

Substantial  amounts  of  capital  have  been  invested  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  the  production  of  certain  of  the  principal  export 
commodities  of  the  Caribbean  co\intries,  especially  sugar,  bananas, 
chicle,  petroleum,  and  silver.   Of  the  2,84^7  million  dollars  invested 
in  Latin  America  by  United  States  citizens  (as  of  1936),  1,675  million 
dollars,  or  59  percent,  was  invested  in  Caribbean  countries.   This 


1/  Venezuela  would  be  less  conspicuous  as  an  exception  if  the  crude 
petroleum  shipped  from  that  country  to  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  and 
thence  in  refined  form  to  the  United  States  could  be  included  in  the 
export  statistics  of  the  country  of  origin. 

2/  The  import  excise  tax  on  crude  petroleum  was  ^  cent  per  gallon. 
In  the  trade  agreement  with  Venezuela  this  tax  was  reduced  to  J  cent 
per  gallon  so  long  as  the  total  quantity  of  crude  oil  and  ftiel  oil 
entering  the  United  States  in  any  calendar  year  is  not  in  excess  of  5 
percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  crude  oil  processed  in  refineries  in 
continental  United  States  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
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capital  has  been  a  factor  in  stimulating  trade,  both  exports  and  im- 
ports, between  these  countries  and  the  United  States.   Steamship  lines 
have  been  established  primarily  to  transport  the  principal  Caribbean 
export  products.   Once  established,  they  have  in  many  instances  car- 
ried the  lesser  export  products  as  well,  and  returning,  have  brought 
United  States  goods  to  be  sold  in  Caribbean  markets.   The  proximity 
of  these  producing  areas  and  markets  has  been  a  factor  in  making  this 
trade  profitable,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been  handicapped  by  the  ex- 
penses of  a  long  haul  or  by  the  time  lag  between  order  and  delivery 
necessitated  by  great  distances.   In  addition,  the  close  relationship 
between  the  currencies  of  most  of  the  Caribbean  covin  tries  and  the 
United  States  dollar  has  operated  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  stability 
to  commercieQ.  and  financial  transactions  between  the  two  areas. 

The  imports  of  Caribbean  coimtries  from  the  United  States  are 
largely  complementary  to  production  in  those  countries,  as  are  their 
exports  to  production  in  the  United  States.   Producing  principally 
basic  foodstuffs  for  local  consumption,  and  tropical  agricultural  and 
forest  products  and  minerals  for  export,  the  Caribbean  countries  must 
purchcise  abroad  most  of  their  requirements  of  manufactured  articles, 
including  both  consumption  and  production  goods.   Many  of  these  prod- 
ucts are  obtained  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States.   Indeed,  in 
each  of  the  Caribbean  covintries,  the  United  States  is  by  far  the  lead- 
ing supplier  of  total  imports,  and  in  6  of  the  12  countries  accounts 
for  over  two-thirds  of  their  total  purchases  abroad. 

The  countries  having  the  largest  trade  with  the  United  States  in 
the  Caribbean  area  are  Mexico,  Cuba,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela;  of 
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these,  Cuba  ranks  highest  in  the  proportion  of  total  import  and  export 
business  done  with  the  United  States.   In  1938  Cuban  exports  to  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  108  million  dollars  and  imports  from  the 
United  States,  at  75  million  dollars.   Trade  between  the  two  countries 
is  the  beneficiary  of  preferential  tariff  treatment.   Moreover,  sugar 
and  sugar  products  exported  from  Cuba  (accounting  for  80  percent  of 
Cuban  export  trade)  are  accorded,  in  addition  to  a  substantial  tariff 
preference,  a  sizable  quota  in  the  United  States  market.   Tobacco,  the 
other  principal  Cuban  export  product,  accounts  for  15  percent  of  total 
exports  and  is  also  accorded  a  substantial  tariff  preference  in  the 
United  States.   The  two  other  West  Indieui  republics,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Haiti,  ship  smaller  proportions  of  their  total  expdrts  to 
the  United  States  than  does  Cuba.   The  principal  export  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  sugar,  but  Dominican  sugar  is  subject  to  a  rela- 
tively small  quota  in  the  United  States  6uad  bears  the  full  United 
States  duty.   Coffee  is  the  leading  export  product  of  Haiti;  Haitian 
coffee,  however,  is  not  used  extensively  in  United  States  blends  and 
is  sold  chiefly  in  European  meirkets. 

In  1938  exports  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
about  125  million  dollars  (67  percent  of  total  exports),  and  imports 
into  Mexico  from  the  United  States,  at  63  million  dollars  (58  percent 
of  total  imports) .   In  that  year  United  States  trade  with  Mexico  was 
greater  in  value  than  that  with  any  other  Latin  American  country.   Ex- 
ports were  chiefly  minerals,  such  as  silver,  gold,  lead,  zinc,  and 
copper,  and  agricultural  products,  such  as  coffee,  bananas,  chicle, 
and  henequen.   Proximity,  trade  routes,  shipping  facilities,  and 
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capital  investments  have  played  an  important  part  in  stimulating  United 
States-Mexican  trade. 

All  of  the  Centred  American  coxmtries  except  Costa  Rica  ship  more 
than  60  percent  of  their  total  exports  to  the  United  States  and  buy 
from  U5   to  60  percent  of  their  imports  from  the  United  States.   Al- 
though the  trade  of  each  of  these  six  countries  with  the  United  States 
is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  either  Cuba  or  Mexico,  the  aggregate 
for  the  group  is  substantial.   Their  principal  export  products  are 
coffee,  bananas,  cacao,  gold,  and  cabinet  woods,  all  of  which  enter  the 
United  States  free  of  duty.   Among  these  countries,  Panama  is  most  de- 
pendent on  the  United  States  market;  in  1938  nearly  90  percent  of  all 
its  exports  went  to  the  United  States.   Contrary  to  the  experience  of 
most  Latin  American  countries,  Panama's  imports  from  the  United  States, 
as  officially  recorded,  customarily  exceed  by  substantial  amounts  its 
exports  to  the  United  States.   Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Canal  Zone  and  expendit\ires  by  tourists  and  by  the  United  States  Am^" 
and  Navy  and  civilians  quartered  in  the  Canal  Zone  doubtless  account 
for  a  substantial  part  of  this  import  trade  balance. 

Among  the  Csirlbbean  countries,  the  trade  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
with  the  United  States  ranks  next  to  that  of  Mexico  and  Cuba  in  terms 
of  value.   In  1938  the  imports  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  amounted  to 
about  A5  million  dollars  and  55  million  dollars,  respectively,  and  the 
exports  to  43  million  dollars  and  37  million  dollars,  respectively. 
Over  50  percent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  is  carried  on  with 
the  United  States  and  over  50  percent  of  Venezuela's  imports  come  from 
the  United  States.   Venezuela,  however,  does  not  send  a  large 
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proportion  of  its  exports  to  the  United  States  because  such  exports 
consist  principally  of  crude  petroleum  (90  percent)  which  is  refined 
in  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  and  from  there  is  shipped  chiefly  to 
European  markets,  although  considerable  quantities  are  also  shipped  to 
the  United  States.   Colombian  exports  are  largely  of  coffee  (60  per- 
cent), petroleum  (25  percent),  and  bananas  (5  percent);  the  first  and 
last  of  these  products  go  largely  to  the  United  States.   Substantial 
quantities  of  gold  are  also  shipped  from  Colombia  to  this  country. 

Brazil .  -  In  1938,  total  exports  from  Brazil  were  valued  at  296 
million  dollars  and  total  imports  at  293  million  dollars.   The  trade 
of  Brazil  with  the  United  States  is  the  largest  of  any  country  in 
South  America  and  one  of  the  three  largest  in  Latin  America.!/   Over 
3U   percent  (101  million  dollars)  of  all  Brazilian  exports  were  shipped 
to  the  United  States  in  1938,  and  2A  percent  (72  million  dollars)  of 
all  Brazilian  imports  came  from  the  United  States  in  that  year.   The 
importance  of  the  United  States  in  Brazilian  trade  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  great  demand  for  coffee  in  the  United  States  market.   In- 
deed, coffee,  which  is  the  largest  Brazilian  export  product »  finds  its 
principal  market  in  the  United  States.   Other  tropical  products  ex- 
ported to  this  country  are  cacao,  babassu  nuts,  and  brazil  nuts. 
Cotton,  the  second  largest  Brazilian  export  crop,  is  sold  almost  en- 
tirely to  countries  other  than  the  United  States.   This  country,  how- 
ever, is  an  important  market  for  Brazilian  manganese,  and  hides  and 
skins . 

1/ The  two  other  Latin  American  countries  of  special  importance  in 
trade  with  the  United  States  are  Mexico  and  Cuba. 
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The  capital  invested  in  Brazil  by  United  States  citizens  has 
doubtless  been  a  factor  in  stimulating  United  States-Brazilia[n  trade, 
but  such  capital  is  much  less  important  than  that  invested  in  the 
Caribbean  countries.   In  1936  United  States  investments  in  Brazil  ag- 
gregated approximately  200  million  dollars,  or  about  7  percent  of  all 
such  investments  in  Latin  America.   Proximity  to  Europe,  and  transpor- 
tation and  cultural  ties  with  that  continent,  have  operated  to  make  the 
United  States  less  important  in  the  trade  of  Brazil  than  in  that  of  the 
Caribbean  countries.   Nevertheless,  the  United  States  is  the  chief  mar- 
ket for  Brazilian  exports  and  the  principal  supplier  of  Brazilian  im- 
ports . 

Imports  into  Brazil  from  the  United  States  consist  of  a  large 

variety  of  consumption  and  production  goods.   Because  of  the  develop- 

t 

ment  of  Brazilian  industries,  however,  production  goods  form  a  larger 

proportion  of  total  imports  from  the  United  States  than  they  do  of  the 
imports  of  the  Caribbean  countries.   Brazilian  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  composed  of  such  products  as  canned  foodstuffs,  radios, 
electric  refrigerators,  automobiles,  industrial  and  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, and  finished  and  semifinished  iron  find  steel  products. 

The  west  coast  South  American  countries.  -  In  1938,  the  west 
coast  South  American  countries  -  Bolivia,  Chile,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  - 
purchased  from  the  United  States  nearly  30  percent  of  all  their  im- 
ports, amounting  to  197  million  dollars,  and  sold  to  the  United  States 
about  20  percent  of  all  their  exports,  which  approximated  263  million 
dollars.   Although  the  United  States  has  not  enjoyed  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  total  trade  of  these  countries  as  of  the  trade  of  the 
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Caribbean  countries,  such  trade  has  nevertheless  been  influenced, 
though  to  a  lesser  degree,  by  the  same  factor^  that  have  affected  the 
United  States-Caribbean  trade.   The  principal  ports  of  the  west  coast 
South  Americfiui  countries  are   farther  from  the  United  States  than  are 
those  of  the  Caribbean  countries,  yet  such  ports  are  nearer  to  the 
United  States  than  to  European  markets.   The  total  distances,  however, 
are  greater  than  from  the  Caribbean  countries,  and  the  relative  advan- 
tage is  smaller.   In  addition,  the  amount  of  United  States  capital  in- 
vested in  these  South  American  cotintries  is  less  than  that  invested  in 
the  Caribbean  area.   As  of  1936,  United  States  investments  in  the 
four  countries  amounted  to  approximately  600  million  dollars,  or  21 
percent  of  total  United  States  investments  in  Latin  America.   More- 
over, trade  between  these  countries  and  the  United  States  has  not  been 
aided  by  the  close  relationship  between  the  respective  currencies  which 
exists  in  the  case  of  the  currencies  of  the  Caribbe«in  countries  and 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Imports  into  the  four  west  coast  countries  from  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  58  million  dollars  in  1938  and  their  exports  to  the 
United  States  at  4^9  million  dollars.   Among  these  countries,  Chile 
has  the  largest  trade  with  the  United  States  in  terms  of  value;  Peru 
ranks  second,  followed  by  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.   With  the  exception  of 
Chile,  these  countries  are  located  chiefly  or  entirely  in  the  tropics 
and  their  exports  to  the  United  States  consist  chiefly  of  minerals  and 
tropical  products.   Imports  from  the  United  States  consist  of  a  wide 
range  of  consumption  and  production  goods,  including  textiles,  canned 
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and  prepared  foodstuffs,  automobiles,  industrial  and  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, and  finished  and  semifinished  iron  and  steel  products. 

Nearly  28  percent  (29  million  dollars)  of  all  imports  into  Chile 
were  from  the  United  States  in  1938  and  15  percent  (20  million  dollars) 
of  all  exports  from  Chile  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  that 
year.   Chilean  exports  consist  chiefly  (80  percent)  of  minerals, 
principally  copper  and  nitrates.   The  low  prices  of  nitrates  and  of 
copper  have  combined  to  reduce  the  value  of  Chilean  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  recent  years.   The  United  States  import  excise  tax 
on  copper  of  4  cents  a  poiind  prevents  the  consumption  in  the  United 
States  of  any  appreciable  quantity  of  Chilean  copper  but  large  quanti- 
ties of  unrefined  copper  are  shipped  to  the  United  States  to  be  refined 
in  bond  and  reexported  to  European  markets. 

Peruvian  export?  to  and  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1938 
were  each  valued  at  about  20  million  dollars.   Imports  from  the  United 
States  constituted  3^  percent  of  total  imports,  and  exports  to  the 
United  States  accounted  for  26  percent  of  the  total.   Prominent  among 
Peruvian  exports  are  petroleum  (35  percent)  and  copper  (15  percent); 
these  go  chiefly  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States. i/   The 
United  States,  however,  is  an  important  market  for  Peruvian  long-staple 
cotton  and  for  Pemivian  sugar  and  wool. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Ecuador  (imports 
and  exports)  is  carried  on  with  the  United  States.   Products  shipped 


l]7  Peruvian  copper  is  refined  in  bond  in  the  United  States  and  re- 
exported . 
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to  this  country  include  coffee,  cacao,  cyanide  precipitate,  gold  eind 
silver,  and  straw  hats.   Bolivia,  though  it  purchases  over  25  percent 
of  its  imports  from  the  United  States,  sells  only  at^out  5  percent  of 
its  exports  to  this  country,   Bolivian  exports  are  largely  (70  percent) 
tin,  shipped  almost  entirely  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

East  coast,  temperate  zone  South  American  countries.  -  Temperate 
zone  countries  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America  -  Argentina,  Para«- 
guay,  and  Uruguay  -  exported  in  1938  products  valued  at  over  500  mil- 
lion dollars  and  imported  products  valued  at  nearly  that  amount.   Of 
this  trade,  exports  to  the  United  States  accounted  for  nearly  4.0  mil- 
lion dollars,  or  8  percent  of  the  total,  and  imports  from  the  United 
States  for  about  80  million  dollars,  or  16  percent  of  the  total.   The 
small  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  trade  of  these  countries  may  be 
attributed  to  a  number  of  factors.   Situated  in  the  south  temperate 
zone,  they  are  exporters  of  those  foodstuffs  which  the  United  States 
produces  in  large  volume .i/   From  the  standpoint  of  location  they  are 
as  close  to  Europe  as  to  the  United  States.   Moreover,  United  States 
investments  in  these  countries  are  small  in  comparison  with  European 
investments  and  in  comparison  with  United  States  investments  in  the 
other  Latin  American  regions.   As  of  1936,  United  States  capital  in- 
vested in  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  amounted  to  367  million 
dollars,  or  13  percent  of  all  such  capital  invested  in  Latin  America. 
Another  important  factor  affecting  the  trade  of  this  area  is  the  large 


l7  In  years  following  short  corn  crops  in  the  United  States,  notably 
1937,  this  region  has  sold  large  quantities  of  corn  to  this  country. 
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recent  immigration  into  these  countries  from  Europe  and  their  piose 
cultural  ties  with  that  continent. 

Of  the  three  coxm tries,  Argentina  has  by  far  the  largest  trade 
with  the  United  States;  Uruguay  ranks  second,  and  Paraguay  third. 
Indeed,  Argentina  in  1938  was  the  largest  market  for  United  States 
products  in  all  Latin  America  (76  million  dollars),  but  ranked  fifth 
as  an  exporter  to  the  United  States  (35  million  dollars). i/   In  that 
year  Argentina  purchased  about  18  percent  of  all  its  imports  from  the 
United  States  and  sold  the  United  States  9  percent  of  its  total  ex- 
ports.  Argentine  exports  consist  chiefly  (90  percent)  of  cereals  and 
pastoral  products;  the  chief  export  products  are  wheat  and  com,  flax- 
seed, meat  and  meat  products,  wool,  hides  and  skins,  and  quebracho. 
Inasmuch  as  most  of  these  products  are  also  produced  in  the  United 
States,  some  of  them  for  export,  Argentine  commodities  customarily 
find  their  principal  markets  in  European  countries,  particularly  the 
United  Kingdom.   The  United  States,  however,  is  a  substantial  pur- 
chaser of  flaxseed,  canned  meats,  wool,  hides  and  skins,  and  quebracho 
extract. 

Approximately  12  percent  of  Uruguayan  imports  come  from  the 
United  States,  and  4.  percent  of  Uruguayan  exports  are  shipped  to  the 
United  States.   Animals  and  animal  products  account  for  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  exports  of  Uruguay.   European  countries  are  the  principal 
export  markets  for  these  products.   The  United  States  is  important 


y     Because  of  the  \inusual  exports  of  com  to  the  United  States  in 
1937,  total  Argentine  exports  to  this  country  in  that  year  were  valued 
at  approximately  91  million  dollars. 
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only  as  a  consumer  of  canned  meats,  wool,  and  hides  and  skins.   The 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  Paraguay  (imports  and  exports)  is  less 
than  that  with  any  other  Latin  American  country  (2  million  dollars  in 
1938).   The  trade  in  1938,  however,  accounted  for  10  percent  of  Para- 
guay's imports  and  12  percent  of  its  exports .=/   The  principal  Para- 
guayan export  commodities  are  animal  and  animal  products,  cotton, 
quebracho,  and  lumber  and  logs.   Of  these,  the  United  States  is  a 
significant  market  only  for  hides  amd  skins,  wool,  and  quebracho. 
Position  of  Latin  America  in  United  States  trade. 

In  the  last  few  yesirs  trade  valued  at  approximately  one  billion 
dollars  annually  has  moved  between  Latin  America  and  the  United  States. 
Although  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Europe  and  with  Asia  ex- 
ceeds that  with  Latin  America,  nevertheless,  in  the  aggregate  United 
States  trade  with  Latin  America  is  substantial.   About  one-fifth  of 
the  value  of  the  United  States  trade  with  the  world  is  represented  by 
commerce  with  Latin  America. 

Imports .  -  As  a  sotirce  of  United  States  imports,  Latin  America 
holds  an  important  position  as  a  principal  supplier  of  certain  essen- 
tial foodstuffs,  minerals,  and  raw  materials,  which  comprise  practic- 
ally all  of  United  States  imports  from  Latin  America,   Imports  from 
Latin  America  constitute  somewhat  more  than  a  fifth  of  total  United 
States  imports,  but  for  a  number  of  major  commodities  the  ratio  is  far 

•* 
JT  Much  of  the  trade  of  Paraguay  is  indirect,  through  Argentina. 
The  share  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  as  the  original  source  of 
imports  and  the  final  destination  of  exports  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  Paraguayan  statistics  would  indicate,   A  somewhat  similar, 
though  less  pronounced  situation,  prevails  in  the  case  of  Uruguay. 
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greater.   Practically  all  of  the  imports  of  coffee,  bananas,  flaxseed, 
sodium  nitrate,  quebracho  extract,  and  cigar  leaf  tobacco  and  a  large 
part  of  the  imports  of  cacao,  cane  sugar,  sisal  and  henequen,  raw  wool, 
and  copper  are  supplied  by  Latin  America. 

In  the  last  decade  the  aggregate  value  of  imports  from  Latin 
America  has  fluctuated  greatly  but  has  constituted  a  fairly  constant 
proportion  of  total  United  States  imports.   In  1929  general  imports 
from  Latin  America  amounted  to  about  one  billion  dollars,  or  23  percent 
of  the  total;  in  1933  they  were  only  316  million  dollars,  but  were 
still  22  percent  of  the  total.   A  4.-year  period  of  recovery  followed, 
and  in  1937  imports  aggregated  672  million  dollars,  again  22  percent 
of  the  total.   In  1938,  when  imports  fell  to  k'>U   million  dollars,  the 
ratio  to  total  imports  rose  to  23  percent.   Imports  increased  to  518 
million  in  1939  and  were  22  percent  of  total  imports.   (See  table  8.) 

The  continued  low  level  of  the  world  prices  of  certain  major  Latin 
American  products  accounts  in  part  for  the  failiire  of  aggregate  United 
States  imports  from  Latin  America  to  regain,  on  a  value  basis,  the 
level  of  predepression  years.   The  imports  of  certain  major  commodi- 
ties in  recent  years  have  in  fact  been  appreciably  larger  in  terms  of 
voliime  than  in  1929,  but  because  of  lower  prices,  the  value  of  such 
imports  has  been  considerably  smaller.   For  example,  the  quantity  of 
coffee  imported  from  Latin  America  in  1938  was  35  percent  greater  than 
in  1929,  whereas  the  value  of  imports  was  5A  percent  smaller. 

South  America  is  the  leading  source  of  United  States  imports  from 
the  Latin  American  area;  in  1938  it  supplied  57  percent  of  all  imports 
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from  Latin  America.   The  West  Indian  republics  accoxinted  for  25  per- 
cent of  such  imports ,i/  Mexico  for  11  percent,  and  Central  America  for 
7  percent.   Between  1929  and  1938  South  America  and  Mexico  declined  in 
importance  as  suppliers  of  United  States  imports,  and  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America  increased  their  participation  in  this  market. 

Exports.  -  United  States  exports  to  Latin  America,  averaging  in 
recent  years  about  one-half  billion  dollars  and  representing  from  l6 
to  18  percent  of  total  United  States  exports,  have  customeirily  been 
somewhat  smaller  in  aggregate  value  than  imports  therefrom  and  have 
represented  a  smaller  share  of  total  United  States  trade.   Exports  to 
Latin  America,  however,  are  of  partic\ilar  importance  to  a  ntimber  of 
leading  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States.   Latin  American 
purchases  represent  a  large  part  of  total  United  States  exports  of 
lard,  wheat  flo\ir,  auto  tires,  cotton  cloth,  tin  plate  and  taggers  tin, 
oil-line  pipe,  electric  household  refrigerators,  radio  receiving  sets, 
mining  and  oil-well  machinery,  typewriters,  agricultural  implements, 
harvesting  machinery,  automobiles,  and  many  other  products. 

In  the  last  decade  the  share  of  total  United  States  exports  going 
to  Latin  America  has  been  subject  to  greater  fluctuations  than  has  the 
share  of  imports  therefrom.   In  1929,  exports  (including  reexports) 
to  Latin  America  amounted  to  912  million  dollars,  or  17  percent  of  the 
total.   They  declined  thereafter,  and  by  1932  amounted  to  only  195 
million  dollars  and  represented  but  12  percent  of  total  United  States 
exports.   During  the  next  5  years  some  recovery  occvirred,  and  in  1937 

1/  The  importance  of  the  West  Indies  as  suppliers  of  United  States 
imports  is  explained  by  the  large  imports  from  Cuba,  the  products  of 
which  are  accorded  preferential  tariff  treatment  by  the  United  States. 
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exports  reached  578  million  dollars,  representlag  17  percent  of  the 
total,  the  highest  ratio  for  several  years.   In  1938  they  declined  to 
A95  ■illi<»  dollars,  or  16  percent  of  the  total,  but  in  1939  rose  to 
569  ■illicm  dollars,  or  18  percent  of  the  total.   (See  table  8.) 

South  Anerica  is  the  largest  market  for  United  States  products  in 
the  Latin  American  au*ea,  in  1938  taking  60  percent  of  all  United  States 
exports  to  Latin  America.   In  that  year,  the  West  Indian  republics 
accounted  for  17  percent  of  such  exports,  Mexico  for  nearly  13  percent, 
and  Central  America  for  10  percent.   Me3d.c0.vas  somefwfaat  less  inport^ 
ant  as  a  market  for  United  States  exports  in  1938  than  in  1939;  South 
America  gained  in  importance  and  the  positions  of  the  West  Indian  re- 
publics and  Central  America  remained  fairly  constant. 
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Position  of  Individual  Latin  American  countries  in  United  States  trade. 

Imports*  -  Imports  from  Latin  America  in  recent  years  have 
amounted  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  total  United  States  imports  and  two 
countries  have  each  been  the  source  of  about  5  percent  of  the  total. 
(See  table  9.)   In  1939,  seven  Latin  American  countries  accounted  for 
19  percent  of  United  States  imports;  Brazil  contributed  4;, 6  percent  of 
total  United  States  imports,  followed  closelj  hj  Cuba  with  4., 5  percent, 
and  by  Argentina  with  2.7  percent,  Mexico  with  2.4  percent,  Colombia 
with  2.1  percent,  Chile  1.8  percent,  and  Venezuela  1  percent.   The 
combined  Imports  from  the  remaining  13  Latin  Americaui  countries  repre- 
sented 3  percent  of  toteLI  United  States  Imports. 

Between  1929  and  1939  certain  shifts  occurred  in  the  position  of 
the  major  individual  Latin  American  countries  in  United  States  import 
trade.   The  shares  of  imports  supplied  in  1939  by  all  of  the  seven 
countries,  except  Argentina,  were  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1929,  the 
share  for  Chile  being  significantly  smaller,   Argentina  maintained  its 
same  relative  importance  in  both  years.   Imports  from  most  of  the 
other  Latin  American  cotintries  have  Increased  relative  to  total  United 
States  imports.   In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  principal  causes 
for  these  shifts  were  marked  fluctuations  in  the  world  prices  of  a  few 
principal  Latin  American  export  products  and  in  the  United  States  demand 
for  them,  and  changes  in  United  States  ciistoms  duties.-^ 


^7  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  shifts  will  be  foxind  in  those 
sections  of  part  II  which  describe  United  States  trade  with  each  of  the 
Latin  American  republici . 
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From  only  six  Latin  American  coiintries  has  the  United  States  im- 
ported as  much  (in  terms  of  value)  in  any  year  diiring  the  period  i932- 
39  as  in  1929.   In  several  recent  years  the  value  of  imports  from 
Bolivia,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Paraguay,  and  El  Salvador  was  larger  than 
in  1929,  and  in  1937  imports  from  Argentina  (because  of  the  large 
shipments  of  corn)  were  somewhat  larger  than  in  1929.   However,  the 
value  of  United  States  imports  from  most  Latin  American  countries  has 
recently  been  much  smaller  than  in  1929;  this  is  also  true  of  imports 
from  most  coxmtries  of  the  world. 
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Imports  of  gold  and  allver»  -  Latin  America  has  long  been  a 
source  of  substantial  Itoited  States  Imports  of  gold  and  silver;  such 
imports  were  valued  at  152  million  dollars  in  1929 »  156  million  in 
1938,  and  133  million  in  1939 ••=   The  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
imports  in  these  precious  metals  in  1939  was  caused  chiefly  by  the 
decline  in  price  of  silver  and  in  the  quantity  imported  in  that  year. 
The  relative  importance  of  imports  of  gold  and  silver  in  United  States 
trade  with  Latin  America  has  varied  with  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
imports  of  merchandise,  being  greatest  when  imports  of  merchandise 
were  leastj  in  1929  Imports  of  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  about  15 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  merchandise  imports  from  Latin  America, 
In  1938  to  3U  percent,  and  in  1939  to  26  percent.   Most  of  the 
precious  metals  imported  from  Latin  America  is  newly  mined  and  as  such 
represents  to  the  exporting  oountiy  a  commodity  shipment  similar  to 
exports  of  other  minerals.   In  only  a  few  cases  (chiefly  that  of 
Argentina)  are  shipments  of  gold  and  silver  made  from  reserves  to 
settle  international  balances  or  to  provide  for  the  servicing  of 
dollar  obligations. 

In  1939,  eight  countries  suK>lied  95  percent  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Latin  America.^  Mexico 
alone  supplied  nearly  50  percent  of  the  total;  other  leading  sup- 

X^  Many  of  the  Latin  American  countries  record  their  exports  of  gold 
and  silver  together  with  their  exports  of  merchandise j  in  United 
States  import  statistics,  imports  of  precious  metals  are  recorded 
separately. 

2/  The  eight  countries  were:  Mexico,  65.6  million  dollars j  Colom- 
bia, 23.2  million:  Peru,  11.3  million;  Chile,  11.0  million; 
Argentina,  5.1  million;  Venezuela,  U,U  million;  Nicaragua,  3.5 
million;  and  Honduras,  2.8  million;  total  127.4-  million  dollars. 
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pliers  were  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Chile.   From  these  coimtries,  imports 
of  the  precious  metals  were  large  in  comparison  with  imports  of  mer- 
chandise.  For  Mexico  imports  of  gold  and  silver  were  substantially 
in  excess  of  merchandise  imports  in  1939  (65.6  compared  with  56.3 
million  dollars)  j-^/  for  Peru  imports  of  gold  and  silver  amounted  to 
nearly  90  percent  of  the  value  of  merchandise  imports;  for  Colombia 
nearly   50  percent,  and  for  Chile  over  25  percent.   If  imports  of  the 
precious  metals  are  added  to  imports  of  merchandise,  Mexico  was  the 
first  rather  than  the  fourth  most  important  source  of  United  States 
imports  ajnong  the  Latin  American  countries  in  1939>  and  Colombia 
ranked  fourth  rather  than  fifth,  exceeding  Argentina.   Brazil  and 
Cuba,  which  were  the  first  aiMl  second  suppliers  of  merchandise  among 
the  Latin  Amerie«n  countries  in  1939,  drop  to  second  and  third  place 
when  imports  of  gold  and  silver  are  combined  with  imports  of  merchan- 
dise. 


1/  Imports  of  gold  and  silver  also  exceeded  imports  of  merchandise 
from  Nicaragua  in  1939  (3.5  compared  with  2.9  million  dollars). 
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ExTX)rt3»  -  The  V  countries  which  have  been  listed  as  the  principal 
Latin  American  sotirces  of  United  States  imports  are  also  the  leading 
Latin  American  markets  for  United  States  exports,  though  not  in  the 
same  order  (in  table  11).   In  1939  Mexico  and  Cuba,  taking  approx- 
imately 2.6  percent  of  total  Ifaited  States  exports,  ranked  first  in 
Latin  America  as  markets  for  United  States  products,  but  ranked  fourth 
and  second  respectively  as  sources  of  imports.   Brazil,  taking  2.5 
percent  of  total  United  States  exports,  was  the  third  largest  Latin 
American  msirket  but  ranked  first  as  a  source  of  United  States  imports. 
Other  important  markets  for  tftiited  States  merchandise  are   Argentina, 

Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Chile.     Sales  to  these  7  countries 
accounted  for  Li.. 3  percent  of  all  United  States  exports  in  1939,  while 
the  combined  value  of  the  United  States  exports  to  the  remaining  13 
Latin  American  countries  amounted  to  3.6  percent  of  the  toteuL. 

Between  1929  and  1939  some  shifts  occurred  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  Latin  American  countries  in  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States.   In  1939  exports  to  Argentina  and  Chile  constituted 
significantly  smaller  proportions  of  all  United  States  exports  than  in 
1929,  whereas  exports  to  Venezuela  and  Colombia  were  substantially 
larger  in  relation  to  the  total.   Changes  in  the  scope  and  operation 
of  trade  and  exchange  controls,  c\irrency  depreciation,  bilateral  agree- 
ments of  Latin  American  countries  with  third  countries,  and  substan- 
tial fluctuations  in  the  national  income  of  certain  Latin  American 
countries  are  among  the  factors  contributing  to  these  shifts  .•=/ 

1/ More  specific  causes  of  these  shifts  will  be  discussed  in  sec- 
tions  of  part  II  describing  the  United  States  trade  with  individual 
countries. 
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Composition  of  United  States  trade  with  Latin  America. 

Trade  by  economic  classes.  -  There  is  a  marked  contrast  between 
the  types  of  products  tne  United  States  purchases  from  Latin  America 
and  the  types  it  sells  to  Latin  America.   Nearly  nine -tenths  of  the 
imports  are  composed  of  crude  materials  and  foodstuffs,  whereas  an 
equally  large  share  of  exports  is  composed  of  manufactured  products 
(see  table  12).   Crude  foodstuffs  (principally  coffee,  cacao,  and 
bcinanas)  are  the  leading  class  of  imports  but  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  exports.   Conversely,  finished  manufactures  constitute  only  a  small 
part  of  imports  but  account  for  about  three-fourths  of  exports, 

Latin  America  is  an  extraordinarily  large  source  of  imports  of 
foodstuffs J  in  1938  it  supplied  the  United  States  with  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  all  its  imports  of  crude  foodstuffs  and  one-third  of  its 
imports  of  manufactured  foodstuffs  (chiefly  stjgar) .   As  a  market  for 
exports,  however,  Latin  America  is  important  particularly  as  a  pur- 
chaser of  finished  manufactures  (principally  automobiles  and  machin- 
ery) and  manufactured  foodstuffs  (including  flour,  lard,  and  canned 
foods);  in  193^  it  took  more  than  one-fifth  of  total  United  States 
exports  of  these  products. 

About  two  fifths  of  the  United  States  imports  from  Latin  America 
are  subject  to  customs  duties  or  import  excise  taxes.—'  Practically 
all  of  the  imports  of  manufactured  foodstuffs,  however,  are  dutiable, 
being  largely  of  sugar.   In  contrast,  imports  of  crude  foodstuffs 

y For  a  more  extended  discussion  see  section  on  "Tariff  status  of 
United  States  imoorts  from  Latin  America." 
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are  only  in  small  part  dutiable.   Imports  of  crude  materials  are 
about  evenly  divided  between  the  dutiable  and  free;  the  principal 
dutiable  items  are  flaxseed,  petroleum,  and  hides  and  skins,  while  the 
leading  duty-free  items  are  sodium  nitrate,  carpet  wool,  and  sisal  €ind 
henequen.   Inasmuch  as  copper  is  imported  chiefly  for  refining  in 
bond  and  reexport,  imports  of  semimanufactures  are  largely  duty-free. 
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Imports  by  commodity  groups*  -  Imports  from  Latin  America  are 
chiefly  vegetable  foodstttffs  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  inedible  vegetable 
products  and  minerals.   Table  13  shows,  for  specified  years  1929  to 
1938,  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Latin  America,  classified 
according  to  the  11  comraodiiy  groups  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce j  also  shown  are  percentage  changes  in  the  trade, 
liy   commodity  groups,  since  1929. 

Vegetable  food  products  (chiefly  sugar,  coffee,  bananas,  and  cacao) 
are  by  far  the  largest  of  the  11  commodi-ty  groins,  representing  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  total  vsuLue  of  all  imports  from  Latin  America 
in  1938.   Following  in  importance  are  inedible  vegetable  products 
(principally  flaxseed,  tobacco,  carnauba  wax,  and  castor  beans)  repre- 
senting 10  percent  of  the  total  in  1938,  and  metals  and  mantifactures 
(chiefly  copper)  representing  9  percent. 

Between  1929  and  1932  the  total  value  of  imports  from  Latin 
America  declined  69  percent,  and  although  there  was  some  recovery  after 
1933,  the  value  in  both  1937  and  1938  remained  substantially  below  that 
in  1929 •   Imports  in  each  group,  except  in  the  small  group  "machinery 
and  vehicles,"  declined  between  1929  and  1932.   For  7  of  the  11  groups 
the  percentage  decline  was  greater  than  for  the  total  trade.   Among 
the  major  groups,  imports  of  metals  showed  the  greatest  decline, 
87  percent,  the  result  chiefly  of  the  greatly  decreased  price  of  copper 
and  the  reduction  in  demand  during  the  industrial  depression.   After 

1/  Gold  and  silver  are  not  included  in  United  States  statistics  of 
merchandise  trade  but  are  included  in  the  export  statistics  of  some  of 
the  Latin  American  countries.   If  imports  of  gold  and  silver  were 
incliided  in  United  States  imports  of  merchandise,  the  proportion  of  the 
metals  group  would  be  much  higher  than  that  shown  in  table  13. 
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1933  imports  increased  somevdmt  in  value  and  in  only  two  groups, 
namely,  nonmetaUic  minerals  (chiefly  petroleum)  and  miscellaneous 
products,  were  they  smaller  in  1933  than  in  1932.^ 

Imports  in  5  of  the  11  commodity  groups  in  1938  were  smaller  than 
in  1929  by  a  larger  percentage  than  were  total  imports  from  Latin 
America,—'   The  most  important  of  these,  in  terms  of  value,  is  metals, 
imports  of  which  were  70  percent  less  than  in  1929;  imports  of  non- 
metallic  minerals  were  72  percent  smaller  and  textile  fibers  (chiefly 
wool,  sisal,  and  henequen),  63  percent  snaller.   Imports  in  all  of  the 
commodity  groups,  except  nonmetallic  minerals  (principally  petroleum) 
and  the  miscellaneous  groi:^,  however,  were  larger  in  1938  than  in  1932. 
The  greatest  increases  occurred  in  edible  animal  products  (largely 
canned  beef)  and  in  chemicals  and  related  products  (chiefly  nitrates). 
The  trend  of  imports  in  large  part  has  been  determined  in  individual 
instances  by  special  factors;  for  example,  the  curtailment  of  imports 
of  nonmetallic  minerals  (chiefly  petroleum)  and  of  metals  (chiefly 
copper)  was  in  part  the  result  of  the  United  States  revenue  taxes 
imposed  in  1932  on  imports  of  petroleum  and  of  copper  consumed  in  the 
United  States.*^   The  curtailment  of  imports  of  chemicals  (chiefly 
natural  nitrate)  has  occurred  because  of  the  steadily  increasing  sup- 
plies of  synthetic  nitrogen  available  in  the  United  States  since  the 

"^    Imports  from  Latin  America  in  the  miscellaneous  products  group 
are  principally  United  States  products  returned  to  this  coimtry. 

7/   The  decline  in  some  of  tnese  groups  was  less  marked  in  1937  than 
in  ±9385  this  is  especially  true  of  animals  and  animal  products, 
inedible,  vegetable  products  (edible  and  inedible),  textile  fibers,  and 
metals.   The  decline  in  the  imports  included  in  tnese  groups  between 
1937  and  1938  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  decline  of  biislness  activ- 
ity in  the  United  States  in  1938|  the  decline  in  the  imports  of  vege- 
table food  products,  however,  was  caused  principally  ty  the  sharp 
decrease  in  the  imports  of  com  in  1938  following  tne  recovery  in  domes- 
tic production  after  the  drought. 

2J     For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  the  sections 
on  petroleum  and  copper  in  part  III, 
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World  War,   Drastic  decreases  in  the  prices  of  basic  conmodities  since 
1929,  with  only  partial  recovery  by  1938,  have  also  contributed  to  the 
more  than  average  declines  in  the  values  of  imports  in  certain  groups 
since  1929. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  imports  from  each  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  consist  largely  of  a  few  staple  agriciiltural  and 
mineral  products,  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  such  imports 
from  most  of  the  Latin  American  countries  have  appreciably  affected  the 
economies  of  those  countries  and  the  relative  importance  of  certain  com- 
modity groups  of  imports.   For  example,  the  decline  after  1929  in  the 
value  of  United  States  imports  from  Latin  America  in  the  two  commodiiy 
groups,  animals  and  animal  products,  edible  and  inedible,  was  of  great 
moment  to  Argentina,  Mexico,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  the  leading  suppliers 
of  such  products.   The  contraction  of  trade  values  in  vegetable  food 
products,  the  largest  group,  affected  principally  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Colombia,  Mexico,  and  the  six  Central  American  countries j  and  the 
decline  in  the  imports  of  ineditJle  vegetable  products  affected  adversely 
the  economies  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay.   Argentina 
(wool)  and  Mexico  (henequen),  the  source  of  four-fifths  of  the  imports 
of  textile  fibers  from  Latin  America,  were  also  affected  by  the  decline 
in  the  imports  of  these  products,  especially  of  wool.   A  number  of 
countries  were  «iffected  by  changes  in  the  value  of  imports  of  the  wood 
and  paper  group  (principally  cabinet  woods).   The  decline  in  the  value 
of  imports  of  nonmetallic  minerals  (chiefly  petroleum)  was  of  special 
importance  to  Venezuela  and  Mexico.   Chile,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Cuba 
were  the  principal  coTmtries  affected  "by  the  decrease  in  the  value  of 
iaiports  of  metals,  while  Chile  was  practically  the  only  country  affected 
by  the  sharp  decline  in  imports  of  chemicals  (chiefly  nitrates) . 
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The  proportions  idiich  imports  from  Latin  America  bear  to  total 
United  States  imports  by  commodity  groups  are  shoim,  for  specified  years 
1929  to  I93S,  in  table  Li.   Imports  from  Latin  America  in  the  principal 
commodity  group,  "vegetable  food  products,"  in  1938  were  more  than  half 
the  total  United  States  imports  in  this  group,  indicating  the  groat 
importance  to  the  United  States  of  Latin  America  as  a  source  of  food- 
stuffs.  The  ratio  of  imports  in  only  one  other  group,  metals,  vas 
higher  than  the  ratio  of  all  imports  from  Latin  America  to  total  United 
States  imports. 

Althou^  total  imports  from  Latin  America  in  1938  constituted  about 
the  same  proportion  of  total  United  States  imports  as  in  1929,  imports 
from  Latin  America  in  several  of  the  groups  have  shifted  their  relative 
position  since  1929.   As  coII^)ared  with  1929,  Latin  America  in  1938  was 
a  mux;h  smaller  source  of  imports  of  chemicals  and  related  products 
(imports  of  this  group  from  Latin  America  chiefly  nitrates),  of  metals 
(chiefly  coj^per),  and  of  nonmetallic  minerals  (chiefly  petroleuii).   As 
previously  noted,  the  revenue  taxes  imposed  on  imports  of  petroleum  and 
copper  in  1932,  ajid  the  development  of  the  domestic  synthetic  nitrogen 
Industry  have  been  contributory  factors  in  these  declines.   In  only 
three  commodity  groups  has  Latin  America  increased  its  share  of  toteUL 
imports,  namely,  the  textile  (principally  textile  fibers) ,  the  machinery,, 
and  the  miscellaneous  groups,  but  these  three  are  small  compared  with 
total  United  States  imports  from  Latin  America. 
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Table  1U»  -  United  States  imports  for  consumption^/  from 
Latin  America  by  commodity  groups:  Batio  of  such 
imports  to  total  imports  from  all  countries,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1938 

(Percent) 


Commodity  groi:^ 


1929 


1932 


1937 


1938^ 


Animals  and  wnlmfll  products, 
edible  


Animals  and  wnlmnl  products, 
inedible  


Vegetable  food  products  and 
beverages 


Vegetable  products,  inedible, 
except  fibers  and  ivood 


Textile  fibers,  and  manufactures 
Wood  and  paper 


Konmetalllc  minerals       •  < 
Metals  and  manufactures,  except 
machinery  and  vehicles  ■■■  ■  ■  —  ■■ 
Machlnezy  and  vehicles 


Chemicals  and  related  products  - 
Miscellaneous   ■ 


Total,  all  groups 


19.4. 
15,6 

65.4. 

15.7 

A.7 

.8 

24.1 

32  J2 


10.6 

13.3 

60.3 

15.1 
3o8 

.4 
34.1 

22.7 
1.3 

10.4 
8.1 


U.4 
15.6 
52.6 

U.3 

8.5 

.7 

15.9 

20.3 
.8 

17.5 
4.6 


23.1 


24.4 


21.8 


18.0 

12.3 

56.5 

15.5 

6.2 

.7 

18.6 

23.9 
.6 
18.7 
-lit! 


22.9 


^    General  imports  in  1929  and  1932. 
2/    Preliminary. 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 


Exports  by  commodity  groups.  -  In  sharp  contrast  with  United  States 
imports  from  Latin  America,  which  are  chiefly  foodstuffs  and  minerals, 
all  but  about  5  percent  of  United  States  exports  to  Latin  America  are 
manufactured  and  semimanufactured  products.   In  the  last  few  years 
over  half  of  the  total  exports  have  been  represented  by  the  combined 
exports  in  two  groups,  machinery  and  vehicles,  and  metals  and  their 
manufactures.   Table  15  shows,  for  specified  years  1929  to  1938,  United 
States  aborts  of  domestic  merchandise  to  letin  America  by  commodity 
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groups.   Also  showi  are  percentage  changes  in  the  trade,  I37  commodity 
groiqDs,  since  1929  • 

Between  1929  and  1932  the  value  of  all  exports  to  Latin  America 
declined  79  percent.   In  general,  the  sharp  decline  in  eacports  was 
spread  rather  evenly  among  the  various  groiQJs.   Exports  of  chemicals 
and  related  products  decreased  the  least  (63  percent),  while  exports  of 
machinery  and  vehicles,  by  far  the  most  important  group,  declined  the 
most  (87  percent). 

Although  exports  in  all  groups  recovered  substantially  after  1932, 
in  no  year  thereafter  did  the  values  approach  those  in  1929j  total 
exports  in  1937  were  37  percent,  and  in  1938,  4.6  percent  less  than  in 
1929.   Exports  in  some  commodity  groups  were  aljBOst  as  low  in  1938  as 
in  1932;  this  was  true  of  the  two  grovcps,   edible  and  inedible  animals 
and  animal  products,  which  in  1938  were  70  percent  less  than  in  1929. 
In  certain  groups,  however,  the  recovery  after  1932  was  marked. 
Exports  of  chemicals  and  related  products  more  than  doubled  between 
1932  and  1938,  but  were  22  percent  less  (in  terms  of  value)  in  1938 
than  in  1929,  and  exports  of  machinery  and  vehicles  increased  almost 
fivefold  between  1932  and  1938 j  they  were,  however,  one-third  less  in 
1938  than  in  1929. 

The  divergent  trends  shown  in  United  States  exports  by  commodity 
groups  may  be  attributed  to  a  multitude  of  factors  which  have  affected 
the  effective  demand  for  United  States  prodvicts  in  each  of  the  20  Latic 
American  markets.   Currency  depreciation,  customs  duties,  exchange 
controls,  bilateral  agreements  with  third  countries,  loss  of  purchasing 
power  through  decreased  exports,  and  increasing  industrialization  have 
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played  important  roles,  as  have  price  declines  in  the  United  States. 
Expanding  industrialism  in  Latin  America  is  partially  reflected  in 
United  States  exports  by  the  greater-than-average  recovery  of  exports 
in  the  metals  and  manufactures  group  after  1932.   Exports  in  all  com- 
modity groups,  however,  increased  in  1938  as  compared  with  1932.   The 
greatest  increases  (both  relative  and  absolute)  occurred  in  machinery 
and  vehicles,  and  metals  and  manufactures,  iriiich  also  experienced  the 
greatest  decline  between  1929  and  1932.   The  rise  in  the  exports  of 
these  types  of  products  is  attributable  not  only  to  an  increase  in 
Latin  American  purchasing  power,  but  also  the  industrial  development 
In  many  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
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The  Latin  American  market  as  a  whole  takes  approxijnatelj  16  percent 
of  total  United  States  exports,  but  purchases  a  substantially  larger 
share  of  exports  of  machinery  and  vehicles,  chemicals  and  related 
products,  and  edible  animal  products  (see  table  16).   For  a  few  of  the 
commodity  groups  the  share  of  total  exports  going  to  Latin  America  in 
1938  was  significantly  smaller  than  in  1929.   The  ratio  of  exports  to 
Latin  America  of  inedible  animals  and  animal  products,  vegetable  food 
products,  inedible  vegetable  products,  and  nonmetallic  minerals  declined 
substantially  more  than  that  of  total  exports  to  Latin  America.   Exports 
in  only  one  group,  textile  fibers  and  manufactures,  were  leirger  in  rela- 
tion to  total  United  States  exports  of  these  products  in  1938  than  in 
1929|  but  the  relative  increase  in  the  exports  of  this  groi;^  to  Latin 
America  may  reflect  merely  the  more  than  proportionate  decline  in  United 
States  exports  (chiefly  cotton)  to  other  world  markets. 
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Table  16,  -  United  States  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to 
Latin  America  by  commodity  groups:  Ratio  of  such  exports 
to  total  United  States  exports  to  all  countries,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


(Percent) 


Commodity  group 


1929 


1932 


1937 


1938 


Animeils  and  animal  products, 
edible  


21,4  :  15.1 


Animals  and  animal  products, 
inedible   ■'■ ■■  ■ 


Vegetable  food  products  and 
beverages 


Vegetable  products,  inedible, 
except  fibers  and  wood 


Textile  fibers  and  manufactures 
Wood  and  paper  - 


Nonmetall ic  minerals       <  ' 
Metals  and  manufactures,  except 
machinery  and  vehicles  — — — 
Machinery  and  vehicles 


Chemicals  and  related  products 
Miscellaneous ■  ■  ■ 


Total,  all  groups 


17.2 
13.9 

12.0 

8.7 

22.6 

13.7 

18.6 
26.2 
2A.3 
23.0 


10.3 
U.5 

7.9 

6.9 

16.7 

8.5 

20.6 
18.9 
19.4 
16.3 


21.6 
13.3 
15.9 

9.2 

8.4 

20.0 

10.0 

17.2 
26.6 
21.9 
22.3 


17.5 


12.2 


17.3 


21.2 

U.O 

9.6 

7.3 
10.5 

21.3 

9.4 

17.8 
23.7 
22.3 
21.4 


16.0 


Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U»  S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 


Tariff  status  of  United  States  imports  from  Latin  America. 

Dutiable  and  duty-free  imports  from  iatin  America  and  from  all 
countries.  -  Although  several  of  the  major  United  States  imports  from 
Latin  America  are  free  of  duty,  being  scarcely  produced  in  this  cotintiy 
at  all,  nearly  40  percent  of  the  total  value  of  imports  from  Latin 
America  consists  of  products  subject  to  cxistoms  tariffs  or  import 
excise  taxes.   During  the  3  years  1936-38,  a  somewhat  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  import  trade  with  Latin  America  has  been  dutiable  than  of 
that  with  the  rest  cf  the  world  (see  table  17) • 
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In  contrast  to  the  dutiable  imports  fjrom  Europe,  those  from  Latin 
America  are  concentrated  among  a  few  products,  l^  far  the  principal  item 
being  sugar,  followed  by  flaxseed,  petroleum,  tobacco,  hides  and  skins, 
and  canned  beef  e   Copper,  thou^  a  sizable  Import,  is  only  a  small 
dutiable  item.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  imports  from  Latin  America  are 
subject  to  special  provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932|  the  act  pro- 
vides that  Imports  entered  for  smelting,  refining,  and  export,  or  which 
come  from  Cuba,  are  duty-free.   Dutiable  imports  of  petroleum,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  substantial!  although  they  are  also  subject  to  tiie 
provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932,  large  quantities  are  imported 
for  domestic  consumption  and  not  for  refinement  and  export* 

The  principal  duty-free  imports  from  Latin  America  are  coffee, 
bananas,  cacao,  sodium  nitrate,  cabinet  woods,  sisal  and  henequen, 
carpet  wool,  and  copper  (for  refining  and  reexport). 
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Table  17  •  -  United  States  imports  for  constunptioni/  of  free  and 
dutiable  merchandise  from  Latin  America  and  from  all  coun- 
tries in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 

(Value  in  millions  of  U.  S»  dollars)   


Year 


Imports  from  Latin  America 


;     ;  Duti-  sPercentrPercent 
1  ^®®  table  y\   free  tdutiable 


1929  — 8  679  8   335  :  66.9 

t     :      : 
1932  -^:  230  :   93  i  71.3 


1936  — s  267  8 

1937  — 8  339  8 

1938  i/  8  270  8 


233  8  53.4 
318  8  51.6 
177  8  60.3 


33.1 

28.7 

46.6 
48.4 
39.7 


X 


X. 


Total  United  States  imports 


Free 


2,843 

879 

1,385 
1,765 
1,183 


Duti- 
able 2j 


1,556 

444 

1,039 

1,245 

767 


Percent 
free 


64.6 
66.5 

57.1 
58.6 
60.7 


Percent 
dutiable 


35.4 

33.5 

42.9 
4L.4 
39.3 


2/  General  in^wrts  in  1929  and  1932. 

2/    Incliading  products  subject  to  import  excise  taxes. 

2/  Preliminary. 

Sources  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 


Year  to  year  changes  in  the  ratios  of  free  or  dutiable  trade  are 
the  result  of  many  factors.   Fluctuations  in  the  relative  importance 
of  duigr-free  imports  could  be  caused  ty  the  transfer  of  iii5)ortant  com- 
modities between  the  dutiable  and  the  free  lists,  the  increase  of  duties 
to  such  heights  as  materially  to  restrict  the  importation  of  those 
products  subject  to  such  duties,  variations  in  industrial  activitgr  lAiioh 
would  increase  or  reduce  demand  for  either  dutiable  or  duty-free  products, 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  dutiable  and  duty-free  products,  a  tem- 
porary shortage  in  the  United  States  vrtilch  would  impel  increased  impor- 
tation of  dutiable  or  duty-free  products,  and  technological  developments 
or  war  conditions  which  might  stimulate  the  demand  for  either  dutiable 
or  duly-free  products.   All  of  these  factors  could  operate  to  increase 
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the  imports  of  dutiable  products  or  of  duty-free  products 5  moreover, 
one  or  more  of  the  factors  might  be  operating  in  one  direction  at  the 
same  time  that  other  factors  were  operating  in  the  opposite  direction* 

In  recent  years  the  share  of  imports  from  Latin  America  entering 
the  United  States  subject  to  duties  has  been  significantly  larger  than 
in  1929  or  1932,   This  increase  occurred  in  part  because  important 
commodities  were  made  dutiable  during  the  period  1929~3d;  the  transfer 
of  raw  cattle  hides  from  the  free  to  the  dutiable  list  in  1930,  and  the 
imposition  in  1932  of  import  excise  taxes  on  petroleum  and  its  products 
are  the  leading  cases  of  this  kind.     The  increased  share  of  dutiable 
imports  also  reflects  improved  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  expansion  in  the  trade  in  dutiable  products 
resulting  from  tariff  concessions  in  trade  agreements  concluded  since 
1933*   Droughts  in  the  United  States  in  certain  years  have  led  to  an 
Increase  in  imports  of  dutiable  agricultural  products;  most  notable 
was  the  manifold  but  tempoiraxy  Increase  in  imports  of  com  from 
Argentina  in  1937  because  of  the  very  small  com  crop  in  the  United 
States  in  1936. 

Equivalent  ad  valorem  rates  of  dut7>  -  Dutiable  imports  from 

Latin  America  are  subject  to  appreciably  higher  average  rates  of  duty 

than  are  such  imports  frcxn  the  rest  of  the  world  (see  table  18)  •   The 

average  rate  of  duty  on  sugar,  which,  although  it  is  dominated  by  the 

preferential  rate  on  iiiq)orts  from  Cuba,  is  substantially  higher  than 

that  on  most  other  dutiable  imports,  heavily  weights  the  average  for 

^    Copper  also  became  subject  to  an  excise  tax  in  1932,  but  dutiable 
imports  have  been  small,  since  most  of  the  imported  copper  is  for 
smelting,  refining,  cmd  export  free  of  d\xty» 
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all  imports,  since  sugar  represents  almost  one-half  the  value  of  total 
dutiable  imports.   Inasmuch  as  sugar  imported  from  Peru,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti  is  assessed  at  the  full 
rate  of  duty^/,  the  average  rate  of  duty  on  all  dutiable  imports  from 
these  coTontries  is  far  higher  than  on  such  imports  from  other  countries 
In  Latin  America. 


Table  18,  -  United  States  imports  of  dutiable  merchandise: 
Value  of  imports,  calculated  duties,  and  ad  valorem 

rates  of  duty,  in  1938 


(Value  in  w-nnnna  of  U.  S.  dollars) 


Dutiable  imports  from  - 


Latin  American  countries,  total  — 
Sugar 


All  other  dutiable  imports 
All  other  countries,  total  — 


Value 


:  Calculated 
;   duty 


177  t 
80  : 
98  : 

589  : 
L 


84 

43 

40 

217 


Equivalent 
ad  valorem 


Percent 

47.5 
53,8 
40.8 
36.8 


Sources  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S,  Deparlanent  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  Treasury  Department. 


Tariff  status  by  commodity  groups.  -  A  large,  and  in  some  cases 
a  dominant,  part  of  the  imports  from  Latin  America  in  all  except  3  of 
the  11  commodity  groups  was  dutiable  in  1938  (see  table  19).   Imports 
of  metals,  the  largest  group  of  commodities  which  were  mainly  free  of 
duty,  consist  chiefly  of  unrefined  copper,  coming  from  Chile,  Peru,  and 
Mexico,  and  entered  free  of  duty  for  refining  and  reexport;  only  a 
small  amount  of  dutiable  copper  is  imported  tram  any  country,  and  on 
most  of  this  a  drawback  of  duty  is  later  paid  ifdien  products  made  from 


l/    The  rate  of  duty  on  siogar  (96o)  imported  from  countries  other  than 
Cuba  is  1.375  cents  a  poundf  the  rate  of  duty  on  such  sugar  from  Cuba 
is  0.9  cent  a  pound. 
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it  are  exported.   Imports  in  the  chemicals  grpup  are  largely  duty- 
free, consisting  as  they  do  principally  of  sodiian  nitrate  idiich  is 
on  the  free  list*   "Miscellaneous"  imports  are  a  heterogeneous  group, 
but,  in  the  case  of  imports  from  Latin  America,  are  dominated  by  United 
States  products  returned  to  this  country. 

The  group  having  the  highest  ratio  of  dutiable  imports  in  1938  is 
"edible  animals  and  animal  products,"  consisting  in  large  part  of 
canned  beef,  coming  from  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  and  cattle 
coming  from  Mexico;  both  commodities  are  dutiable.   Imports  of  crude 
petroleum,  most  of  which  is  for  consumption  and  hence  dutiable,  account 
for  the  large  share  of  dutiable  imports  in  the  nonmetallic  minerals 
group.   About  one-third  of  the  imports  of  "vegetable  food  products," 
the  largest  import  group,  are  dutiable;  the  chief  dutiable  item  is 
sugar,  imports  of  which  are  far  greater  in  value  than  any  other  dutiable 
product  imported  from  Latin  America,   The  duty-free  imports  in  this 
group  consist  chiefly  of  coffee,  cacao,  and  bananas. 

For  a  few  commodity  groups  there  were  large  changes  between  1929 
and  1938  in  the  proportion  of  imports  subject  to  duty.   Such  shifts 
should  be  interpreted  with  caution.   The  substantiaUy  larger  pro- 
portion of  imports  of  "inedible  animals  and  animal  products"  that  was 
dutiable  in  1938  than  in  1929  was  the  result  in  part  of  the  transfer 
of  certain  hides  and  skins  from  the  free  to  the  dutiable  list  in  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,   The  dutiable  share  of  imports  of  textile  fibers 
has  fluctuated  widely  since  1929  and  reflects  principally  the  great 
variation  in  imports  of  dutiable  wool.   Imposition  of  the  import 
excise  tax  on  petroleum  in  1932  explains  the  large  increase  in  the 
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dutiable  imports  of  nonmetallic  minerals.   The  marked  decline  that 
occurred  between  1937  and  1938  in  the  ratio  of  dutiable  imports  in 
certain  other  groups  resulted  in  part  fl>om  the  sharp  decrease  in 
imports  of  dutiable  agricultural  products,  the  domestic  supplies  of 
which  were  augmented  by  improved  weather  conditions  following  the 
drought. 


9A 
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Tariff  status  of  imports  from  indivld\ial  countries.  -  Imports  from 
nary  of  the  Latin  American  countries  are  almost  entirely  duty-free,  but 
from  a  few  they  are  largely  dutiable  (see  table  20).   In  1938  imports 
from  Cuba,  chiefly  sugar  and  tobacco,  were  almost  entirely  dutiable 
(though  at  preferential  rates)  and  those  from  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay  (chiefly  canned  meats,  hides  and  skins,  flaacseed,  wool,  and 
quebracho  extract),  and  from  Venezuela  (chiefly  petroleum)  were  largely 
dutiable.   In  general,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  imports  from  Latin 
American  countries  supplying  commodities  competitive  with  United  States 
output  is  dutiable  than  from  countries  siQjplying  commoditiea  not  pro- 
duced in  this  country. 

Substantial  changes  have  occurred  since  1929  in  the  ratios  of 
dutiable  imports  to  the  total  imports  coming  from  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Venezuela,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti.   The  shift  from  the 
dutiable  to  duty-free  status  of  most  of  the  imports  from  Bolivia  is 
due,  first,  to  the  contraction  of  United  States  inrports  of  dutiable 
t\jngsten  ore,  and,  secondly,  to  the  recent  increase  in  imports  of  anti- 
mony ore  and  refined  tin,  each  of  which  is  duly-free.   Dutiable  imports 
from  Brazil  have  increased  in  relative  importance  apparently  because  of 
the  increased  United  States  demand  for  particular  dutiable-  imports  from 
Brazil,  such  as  canned  beef,  certain  hides  and  skins,  and  refined 
cottonseed  oil.   The  outstanding  increase  in  the  dutiable  portion  of 
imports  from  Venezuela  has  been  caused  by  the  import  excise  tax  imposed 
on  petroleum  in  1932.   The  increase  in  the  voliune  of  sugar  imported 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  «ind  Haiti  accounts  for  the  recent  rise  in 
the  ratio  of  dutiable  imports  from  these  countries. 
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Table  20.  -  United  States  imports  for  consnmptioi^ 
20  Latin  American  countries:  Ratio  of  dutiable  to 
total  imports,  in  1929,  1932,  and  1938 


from 


Imported  from  - 


South  Americas 
Argentina 


Bolivia  i/ 

Brazil  

Chile  

Colombia  — 
Ecuador  — 
Paraguay  — 
Peru  — — - 
Uruguay  — 
Venezuela  • 


Central  America: 
Costa  Rica  


El  Salvador 
Guatemala  — 
Hondiaras  — 
Nicaragua  — 
Panama  — — 


Mexico 


West  Indies: 
Cuba  


Dominican  Republic 
Haiti  


Total,  all  countries  - 


1929 


1932 


1938  2/ 


Percent  dutiable 


62.6 
91.3 

2.8 

15.6 
74-7 
15.^ 
72.2 
.1 


.4 
5.3 

.6 

5.7 

15.8 

7.3 

27.0 


95.-^ 

2^,9 

9.1 


33.1 


69.4 

y 

2.5 
9.6 

5.9 
26.7 
89.0 
U.2 

73.1 
20.6 


U 

2.1 

.2 

1.3 
2.2 
A.O 

31.8 


91.2 

a.4 

12.8 


28.7 


73.8 
U.5 
10.2 
5.4 
.3 
18.4 
91.8 
22.0 
90.5 
74.9 


U 
.9 
.4 
1.8 
7.6 
3.1 

23.9 


99.2 
41.4 
16.5 


39.7 


y    General  imports  in  1929  and  1932. 
2/  Preliminary. 

^    Imports  originating  in  Bolivia  are  credited  largely  to  other 
countries  (see  table  7). 
iJ    Less  than  one~tenth  of  1  percent. 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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United  States  trade  agreements  with  Latin  American  countries* 
Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  initiated  in  193A  and  since  tvdce  extended 
for  a  3-year  period,  the  United  States  has  entered  into  trade  agreements 
with  21  foreign  countries.   Eleven  of  these  are  Latin  American  countries, 

namely,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costs  Rica,  Cuba,  El  Salvador,  Ecuador, 

1/ 

Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,   and  Venezuela,   The  first 

agreement  negotiated  was  with  Cuba,  effective  September  3,  193^^,  and  the 

most  recent  was  with  Venezuela,  effective  December  16,  1939 • 

With  the  exception  of  inq^orts  from  Cuba  and  Venezuela,  most  of  the 

imports  from  Latin  American  countries  with  which  agreements  have  been 

negotiated  thus  far  consist  of  duty-free  products,  and,  therefore,  the 

concessions  in  many  of  the  agreements  have  consisted  mainly  of  binding 

certain  items  on  the  free  list.   The  leading  products  so  affected  were 

coffee,  bananas,  and  cacao  beans.   The  principal  imports  affected  by 

reductions  in  customs  duties  are  sugar  (from  Cuba),  crude  petroleum  and 

fuel  oil,  Brazil  nuts,  castor  beans,  certain  types  of  tobacco  (from 

Cuba),  and  pineapples. 

United  States  balance  of  trade  and  balance  of  payiaents  with  Latin 
America. 

The  United  States  customarily  has  had  an  import  balance  of  trade 

with  Latin  America  as  a  whole  j  only  in  1938  and  1939,  of  the  years 

1929-39>  have  United  States  exports  to  Latin  America  exceeded  in  value 

the  imports  therefrom o-'   These  import  trade  balances  have  fluctuated 

y     Certain  provisions  of  the  agreement  with  Nicaragua,  including  the 
tariff  concessions,  were  terminated  March  10,  1938,  at  the  request  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

2/  The  export  trade  balance  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America 
in'1938  was  41.3  million  dollars;  in  1939  it  was  50.9  million  dollars. 
These  export  balances,  however,  would  become  import  balances,  if  imports 
of  gold  axid  silver  from  Latin  America  were  added  to  imports  of  merchan- 
dise therefrom-. 
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widely.   In  1931  the  excess  of  imports  from  Latin  America  over  exports 
to  that  area  amoimted  to  165.5  million  dollars,  or  more  than  50  percent 
of  United  States  exports  to  that  area;  in  1930,  to  4-9  million  dollars, 
or  about  8  percent  of  United  States  exports;  and  in  1937,  to  94-  million 
dollars,  or  about  16  percent  of  United  States  exports.   Latin  America 
as  a  whole  is  a  debtor  area,  and  it  is  essential  that  total  exports 
frcan  Latin  America  (including  gold  and  silver)  should  exceed  total 
imports  into  that  area  if  the  debt  service  on  obligations  due  the  United 
States  and  the  retirms  on  United  States  capital  investments  are  to  be 
paid.   Not  only  must  Latin  America  obtain  funds  to  pay  for  United 
States  products,  to  service  its  debt,  and  to  privide  for  the  remittance 
of  eainings  on  direct  investments  of  capital;  it  must  also  secure  funds 
to  pay  for  shipping  and  other  services  regularly  purchased  from  United 
States  citizens  (see  table  21). 

Latin  America  is  assisted  in  meeting  its  obligations  to  this  coun- 
try not  only  by  the  sale  of  goods  to  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries but  by  the  expenditures  of  United  States  citizens  traveling  in 
Latin  American  countries  (estimated  at  68.6  million  dollars  in  1938), 
by  the  disbursements  of  United  States  institutions  in  Latin  America 
(3.3  million  dollars),  and  by  the  shipment  of  gold  and  silver  to  the 
United  States  (14.9.9  million  dollars) .   In  recent  years,  however,  the 
amounts  derived  from  these  sources  have  been  insufficient  for  all  of 
the  remittances  due  this  country.^ 

1/  The  import  or  credit  side  of  the  Latin  American  balance  of  trade 
is  probably  overstated  by  the  trade  statistics.   United  States-owned 
comjjanies  in  Latin  America  ship  their  products  to  this  country  and 
receive  in  exchange  therefor  dollar  credits.   These  credits  are  utilized 


ige  maae  avauiaoie  xo  iiaxin  American  countries  uv   xne  amouiiu  ux  the 
profits  viMch  such  companies  earn. 
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The  rapid  increase  of  United  States  exports  to  Latin  America  in 
the  last  k  months  of  1939  has  made  such  exports  for  tb3.t  year  greater 
than  imports  therefrom.   Latin  America,  however,  cannot  continue  indefi- 
nitely to  take  increased  quantities  of  United  States  goods  without 
adequate  means  of  payment.   The  generally  accepted  means  of  payment  for 
imports  are  gold,  silver,  credit,  and  goods  and  services,   Latin 
American  gold  reserves  are  not  adequate  to  finance  any  considerable 
quantity  of  United  States  exports,   although  the  quantity  of  newly- 
mined  gold  and  silver  may  possibly  be  increased.   An  expansion  of 
exports  might  be  financed  through  the  extension  of  credits,  but  this  is 
only  a  temporary  expedient,  since  funds  must  eventually  be  obtained  to 
liquidate  the  increased  obligations. 

An  increase  in  United  States  exports  to  Latin  America  might  also 

be  financed  through  an  increase  in  Latin  American  exports  to  third 

markets,  if  ty  this  means  free  exchange  could  be  obtained  with  which 

to  pay  the  United  States.   But,  under  existing  circumstances,  Latin 

American  exports  to  third  markets  may  not,  in  the  aggregate,  be 

increased,  and  even  if  they  should  be,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  increase 

in  free  exchange  would  be  made  available  to  the  exporting  Latin  American 

countries,  inasmuch  as  the  principal  markets  for  Latin  American  products 

(other  than  the  United  States)  are  European  countries  which  eire  now 

carefully  husbanding  their  supplies  of  free  exchange  for  the  purchase 

of  essential  war  materials.   If,  therefore,  the  United  States  woTold 

"xj     The  gold  and  silver  produced  in  Latin  America  amount  to  a  con- 
siderable  sura  and  have  long  been  used  to  obtain  dollar  credits  in  the 
United  States.   Such  gold  and  silver,  however,  more  nearly  resemble 
export  commodities  for  these  countries. 
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increase  its  export  trade  with  Latin  America  and  maintain  that 
increased  trade  on  a  permanent  basis,  it  appears  likely  that  this  co\m- 
try  must  itself  provide  thr  means  of  payment  by  making  it  possible  for 
Latin  American  countries  to  sell  increased  quantities  of  their  products 
in  the  United  States  market. 

Statistics  showing  the  balance  of  payments  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  for  the  years  1929-38  are  given  in  table  21. 
These  statistics  must  be  inteirpreted  with  caution.   Several  of  the 
items  are  estimates,  and  statistics  for  others  are  not  available. 
The  merchandise  trade  statistics  are  unadjusted  and  include  merchandise 
for  reexport  (in  both  imports  and  exports),  which  customarily  are 
excluded  from  bilateral  statements. 

The  analysis  of  a  bilateral  balance  of  payments  between  the  United 
States  and  latin  America  involves  considerations  of  triangular  trans- 
actions with  third  areas,  which  are  not  involved  when  the  statement 
refers  to  the  transactions  of  one  country  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
For  example,  the  net  balance  (the  last  item  in  the  table)  may  not  repre- 
sent a  "disequilibrium"  in  the  balance  of  payments  because  this  item 
represents,  in  addition  to  errors  and  omissions  in  the  statement,  a 
net  balance  which  may  be  covered  by  transactions  wi"tii  other  coimtries. 


"^    For  balance  of  payments  purposes  the  valuation  of  certain  imports 
from  Latin  America  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.   Some  commodities, 
the  output  of  corporations  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  are  imported 
at  arbitraiy  invoice  values.   Furthermore,  the  amount  of  dollar  exchange 
represented  by  such  shipments  may  be  greater  or  less  than  their  value  as 
reported  in  the  official  statistics. 
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SPECIAL  PROBLETAS  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

CuiTent  developments  in  Latin  American  trade. 

The  present  European  war,  if  long  continued,  will  doubtless  have  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  Latin  America,   The  trade  of 
that  area  with  Europe,  already  influenced  by  trade  and  exchange  controls, 
will  likely  be  further  dislocated  by  the  interference  of  belligerents 
with  commerce  and  ty  their  demand  for  certain  strategic  materials  and 
foodstuffs.   The  effectiveness  of  such  a  demand  will  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  ability  of  the  belligerents  to  export  their  products  to  Latin 
America  or  to  arrange  for  some  other  satisfactory  method  of  payment. 
For  the  duration  of  the  war,  Germany  will  probably  be  neither  an  im- 
portant market  for  Latin  American  products  nor  an  important  source  of 
Latin  American  imports.   This  will  affect  certain  Latin  American 
countries  and  commodities  more  seriously  than  others.   Latin  America 
may  cover  a  part  of  this  loss  in  trade  by  increased  sales  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France.   But  these  countries,  for  financial  reasons,  will 
probably  confine  their  purchases,  as  much  as  may  be,  within  their  own 
empires • 

To  the  extent  that  current  developments  dislocate  Latin  American 
trade  and  restrict  the  sale  of  Latin  American  products,  commodity 
prices  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  in  that  area  will  be 
depressed.   Even  if  the  exports  of  certain  Latin  American  products  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  are  increased  in  value,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Latin  American  people  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  \mless  the  payment  for  such  exports  is  made  in  free  exchange, 
inasmuch  as  British  and  French  productive  capacity  will  be  devoted 
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priraeLTily  to  the  manufacture  of  those  products  essential  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.   To  the  extent  that  Latin  American  countries  sell 
their  products  to  the  belligerents  for  blocked  currencies,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  other  countries  to  increase  their  sales  in  the  markets  of 
Latin  America  will  be  materially  reduced.   In  addition  to  their  in- 
ability to  obtain  free  exchange,  Latin  American  countries  may  find  an 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  belligerents  to  demand  payment  for 
goods  sold  abroad  in  certain  selected  foreign  currencies;  the  United 

Kingdom  has  recently  stipvilated  that  its  exports  of  certain  commodities 

1/ 
must  be  paid  for  only  in  designated  foreign  currencies. 

With  Germany  practically  eliminated  as  a  source  of  Latin  American 
imports,  the  United  Kingdom  has  an  opportunity  to  regain  lost  markets, 
and  the  United  States  has  an  opportunity  to  increase  its  already  sub- 
stantial participation  in  the  Latin  American  import  trade.   Although 
the  United  Kingdom  may  become  a  very  large  purchaser  of  certain  Latin 
American  products,  it  may,  because  of  its  preoccupation  with  production 

\J  New  regulations  announced  in  London  on  March  9>  194-0,  reinforced 
by  parallel  action  in  other  sterling  control  countries,  are  designed  to 
force  exporters  of  specified  goods  from  the  sterling  control  area  to 
certain  destinations  to  require  payment  either  in  specified  foreign 
currencies  -  United  States  dollars,  Swiss  francs,  Belgian  francs,  Dutch 
guilders,  or  Netherlands  Indies  guilders  -  or  in  sterling  purchased 
with  these  currencies  at  the  official  rates  ($i4.02^  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  dollar).   The  goods  covered  by  the  order  issued  in  London 
are  rubber,  tin,  jute  and  jute  products,  whisky,  and  furs.   An  order 
of  the  Australian  exchange  control  covers  all  types  of  goods  exported 
from  Australia.   Importers  of  these  goods  in  the  United  States  will  be 
expected  to  make  payment  in  their  own  currency,  and  importers  in  all 
Central  and  South  American  countries  (excluding  British  and  French  pos- 
sessions, Argentina,  and  Uruguay)  must  obtain  supplies  of  one  of  the 
specified  currencies  to  finance  imports  covered  by  these  regulations. 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  excepted  from  the  regulations  because  of  the 
clearing  agreements  recently  concluded  between  those  countries  and  the 
countries  of  the  sterling  control  area.   Importers  in  Argentina  and 
Uiniguay  must  obtain  their  sterling  requirements  from  the  clearing 
authorities. 
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for  war,  be  unable  to  supply  the  Latin  American  demand  for  many  ccan- 
modities.   The  United  States,  however,  is  in  a  position  to  fulfill  siich 
demands,  provided  adequate  means  can  be  found  to  finance  the  trade. 

Any  attempt  to  increase  United  States-Latin  American  trade  must 
take  into  accoiint  certain  basic  factors  pertinent  to  the  problem* 
Approximately  60  percent  of  United  States  imports  (apart  from  gold  and 
silver)  from  Latin  America  consist  of  raw  materials  and  tropical  pro- 
ducts which  are  not  produced  in  the  United*  States,  and  which  enter  this 
market  free  of  duty.   Since  imports  of  such  products  are  not  curtailed 
lay  duties,  and  since  most  of  them  are  not  restricted  ty  any, other  type 
of  trade  barrier,  it  appears  unlikely  that  imports  of  such  commodities 
can  be  stimulated  appreciably  except  by  an  increase  in  their  consumption 
in  the  United  States.   Moreover,  imports  of  certain  other  Latin 
American  products,  such  as  cotton,  wheat,  com,  barley,  oats,  and 
fruits,  cannot  be  greatly  increased  because  for  most  of  these,  the 
United  States  is  itself  on  an  export  basis. 

If  United  States  exports  to  Latin  America  are  to  be  increased,  it 
would  appear  necessary  that  United  States  imports  of  certain  dutiable 
commodities  now  obtained  from  Latin  America  be  increased  or  that  the 
United  States  import  from  Latin  America  certain  products  which  this 
country  can  no  longer  obtain  from  custcmary  sources  or  which  it  now 
obtains  from  sovirces  other  than  Latin  America.   Some  increase  in  United 
States  imports  of  dutiable  products  may  occur  as  a  result  of  trade 
agreements  concluded  with  Latin  American  countries,  although  such 
increase  is  not  likely  to  be  large.   And  the  development  of  new 
industries  in  Latin  America  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  United 
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States  market  with  products  hitherto  obtained  elsewhere  will  require 
both  time  and  capital.   Should  such  a  course  be  pursued,  care  must  be 
exercised  lest  the  new  industries  prove  unprofitable  either  because  of 
competition  from  similar  industries  in  other  countries  or  because  of 
unfacvorable  local  conditions,  such  as  the  lack  of  skilled  labor,  in- 
adequate power,  and  unsuitable  climate  and  soil.   To  the  extent, 
however,  that  Latin  America  becomes  a  source  for  products  now  obtained 
by  the  United  States  from  other  countries,  it  is  unlikely  that  United 
States  exports  in  the  aggregate  would  be  increased. 

Under  more  normal  conditions  it  might  be  expected  that  increased 
United  States  exports  to  Latin  America  could  be  financed  through" Latin 
American  exports  to  third  countries.   But,  because  of  the  piesent  war 
in  Europe,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  sale  of  Latin  American  products 
in  European  markets  (the  principal  markets,  other  than  the  United 
States,  for  Latin  American  products)  will  provide  any  appreciable 
amount  of  free  exchange  which  can  be  utilized  by  Latin  American  coun- 
tries for  the  purchase  of  goods  from  the  United  States.   Belligerent 
countries  in  Europe  are  safeguarding  their  dollar  exchange  for  the 
purchase  of  war  supplies,  and  it  appears  improbable  that  they  will 
permit  the  utilization  of  such  exchange  to  finance  United  States 
exports  to  Latin  America. 

Trade  statistics  for  1939  and  the  first  2  months  of  19^0  indicate 
that  the  European  war  and  improved  economic  conditions  in  the  United 
States  have  had  an  appreciable  effect  upon  United  States-Latin  American 
trade  (see  table  22).   United  States  imports  from  Latin  America  in  the 
first  8  months  of  1939  were  only  5  percent  larger  than  in  the  same 
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period  of  1938,  and  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  total  United  States 
imports.   After  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  this  situation  was 
reversed.   Unit ad  States  imports  from  Latin  America  in  the  last  4- 
months  of  1939  were  35  percent  greater  than  in  the  same  U  months  of 
1938,  while  imports  from  all  other  countries  were  only  25  percent 
greater.   The  rate  of  increase  for  imports  from  Latin  America  in  the 
6  months  period  September  to  February  1939-40  was  less  rapid  than  in 
the  last  U  months  of  1939,  and  imports  from  all  other  countries  in- 
creased more  rapidly.   In  the  period  September  to  February  1939-4-0 
(the  first  6  months  of  the  Eioropean  war),  imports  from  Latin  America 
were  32  percent  greater  tnan  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1938-39> 
and  imports  from  all  other  countries  were  27  percent  greater. 

United  States  exports  to  Latin  America  in  the  first  8  months  of 
1939  were  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  like  period  of  1938,  but  the 
decline  was  not  as  great  as  in  United  States  exports  to  all  other 
countries.   After  the  European  war  began,  the  trend  of  United  States 
exports  was  altered;  total  exports  increased,  and  those  to  Latin 
America  increased  even  more  rapidly.   In  the  last  4  months  of  1939, 
exports  to  Latin  America  were  48  percent  greater  than  in  the  same  4 
months  of  1938,  while  exports  to  all  other  countries  were  only  19 
percent  greater.   The  increase  in  exports  to  Latin  America  continued 
during  the  first  2  months  of  1940,  and  exports  to  all  other  countries 
increased  appreciably  also.   In  the  period  September  to  February  . 
1939»;;0  exports  to  Latin  America  were  54  percent  greater  than  in  the 
same  period  1938-39,  and  ex-ports  to  all  other  countries  were  33 
percent  greater. 
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Comparison  of  Latin  American  and  United  States  trade,  1913--3.9« 

Although  the  United  States  was  able  to  increase  its  share  of  the 
import  trade  of  Latin  America,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  during 
the  period  191^,-18,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  course  of  Latin 
American  trade  during  the  present  war  can  be  accurately  predicted  on 
the  basis  of  that  experience.   In  fact,  developments  in  Iftiited  States- 
Latin  American  trade  resulting  from  the  present  European  war  may  be 
very  different  from  those  of  the  last  war.   Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
useftil  to  examine  the  trend  of  Latin  American  trade  with  ths  world  and 
with  the  United  States  during  the  period  of  the  World  War,  1914-~18. 

As  a  result  of  the  World  War,  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America 
experienced  a  marked  expansion.   In  the  7  years  1913-19 >  exports  In- 
creased 100  percent,  in  terms  of  value,  and  imports  nearly  50  percent. 
Substantial  as  was  this  rise  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  it 
was  exceeded  ty  the  growth  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States.   United  States  exports  to  the  world  were  valued  at  200  percent 
more  in  1919  than  in  1913,  and  imports  were  valued  at  100  percent  more. 
The  larger  relative  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States  may  be 
attributed  to  a  number  of  factors.   For  the  duration  of  the  war,  the 
United  States  supplied  certain  of  the  belligerents  with  essential  com- 
modities.  During  a  part  of  the  period  1913-19,  the  United  States  was 
Itself  participating  in  the  warj  the  resulting  stimulation  of  pro- 
duction and  the  increased  demand  for  raw  materials  brought  about  a 
sharp  rise  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  imported  products.   United 
States  loans  to  the  Allies,  both  before  and  after  this  country  became 
a  participant  in  the  hostilities,  were  used  almost  entirely  to  purchase 
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essential  war  supplies  (including  foodstuffs)  in  the  United  States, 
and  tliTie  served  to  stimulate  United  States  exports.   In  addition  to 
the  exports  of  raw  materials,  such  as  wheat,  cotton,  copper,  and 
petroleijm,  ty  the  United  States,  its  productive  plant  capacity  enabled 
it  to  meet  the  demand  of  European  countries  for  manufactured  war 
materials  which  could  not  be  supplied  elsewhere.   Moreover,  the  United 
States  had  en  advantage  in  shipping  facilities  and  in  its  proximity  to 
Important  European  markets.   A  comparison  of  the  trends  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  during  the  period  1913-19 
Is  presented  in  table  23* 


no 


Table  23.  -  Comparison  of  United  States  exports  and  imports  with 

those  of  Latin  America,  1913-19 

(Values  in  thousands  of  U.S»  dollars) ____« 


Year  \/ 


Exports 


Imports 


t   Latin   :  United   s   Latin  i     United 
America  ;  States  2/  8  America  x   States  3/ 


1913  - 
19U  - 


1,547,989  :  2,/^65,884  x  1,326,6/^  i   1,813,008 

1,893,926 


1915  - 


1916 

> 

1917 


1,274,997  :  2,364,579  :   907,8a 

:         t 
1,658,469  :  2,768,589 

: 
4,333,483 


1918  - 

1919  - 


Percent  increase, 

1919  compared  with 
1913 


1,866,967 
2,062,424 
2,408,444 
3,103,406 

100.5 


809,926  t  1,674,170 
1,040,662 


6,290,048  :  1,367,239 


5,919,711 
7,920,426 

221.2 


1,549,685 
1,949,367 

46.9 


2,197,884 
2,659,355 
2,945,655 
3,904,365 

115.4 


1/  Latin  American  trade  reported  in  calendar  years.  United  States 
trade  reported  in  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  except  1919,  which  was 
on  a  calendar  year  basis. 

2/  Includes  reexports. 

2/  General  imports. 

Source:  Latin  American  trade  -  A  Statistical  Account  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  of  Latin  America  Before  and  During  the  World  War  (tabulated  by 
Pan  American  Union) .   United  States  trade  -  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States. 


Latin  American  trade.  1913-19 » 

Exports.  -  The  export  trade  of  Latin  America  was  greatly  affected 
by  the  World  War.   In  general,  prices  of  the  principal  export  pro- 
ducts of  that  area  increased  and  in  many  instances,  the  quantities 
e3q)orted  increased  also,  especially  of  those  products  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  such  as  tin,  copper,  wheat,  cotton,  meats, 
wool,  and  hides  and  skins.   This  rise  in  the  value  and  volume  of 
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exports  from  Latin  America,  however,  did  not  follow  immediately  after 
the  declaration  of  war.   In  fact,  exports  were  smaller  in  terms  of 
value  in  191^  than  in  1913.   This  decline  was  a  reflection  of  the 
adverse  economic  conditions  which  prevailed  in  1914  and  which  were 
intensified  ty  the  dislocation  of  markets  and  trade  routes,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  shipping  facilities  following  the  declaration  of  war. 
These  conditions  operated  to  reduce  the  prices  of  many  export  products 
and  thus  to  reduce  the  value,  as  well  as  the  volume,  of  exports.   Ex- 
ports in  1915  increased,  exceeding  those  in  1913,  and  thereafter  they 

increased  each  year  until  in  1919  they  were  100  percent  greater,  in 

1/ 

terms  of  value,  than  they  had  been  the  year  before  the  war  began. 

The  extent  to  which  the  export  trade  of  the  individual  Latin 
American  countries  was  affected  by  the  war  was  dependent  principally 
upon  the  chareujter  of  their  export  products  and  the  war  demand  for 
them.   During  the  war  the  prices  of  certain  essential  minerals,  food- 
stuffs, and  other  agricultiiral  products  doubled  and  even  trebled, 
whereas  the  prices  of  such  commodities  as  coffee  and  cacao  beans 
remained  fairly  stable  until  immediately  after  the  Armistice.   This 
situation  is  reflected  in  the  export  trade  of  individueuL  Latin  American 
countries.   Nearly  all  of  these  countries  felt  the  adverse  impact  of 
the  war  in  1914  and  their  exports  in  that  year  declined  as  compared 
with  e^qports  in  1913 •   After  1914,  however,  there  was  no  such  marked 
uniformity  in  trade  trends. 

1/   See  table  2U   for  prices,  and  table  25  for  trend  of  exports. 
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The  export  trade  of  Bolivia  which  then,  as  now,  consisted  chiefly 
of  minerals,  especially  tin,  rose  sharply  after  1914-,  and  reached  a 
peak  in  1918,  the  last  year  of  the  war.   In  1913  Bolivian  exports  were 
nearly  100  percent  larger  than  they  were  in  1913.   In  1919,  however, 
Bolivian  exports  declined  sharply.   The  esqport  trade  of  Chile,  prin- 
cipally copper  and  nitrates,  followed  an  almost  identical  pattern. 
The  minerals  which  these  countries  supplied  were  in  great  demand  while 
the  war  was  being  prosecuted,  but  with  its  termination  that  fiemand  was 
abruptly  curtailed  and  their  export  trade  declined. 

Exports  from  Argentina  followed  a  different  trend.   Although  they 
increased  after  191A>  the  rate  of  increase  was  not  marked  in  the  years 
1915-17.   In  1918,  however,  exports  rose  sharply  and  continued  their 
upward  trend  in  1919  after  peace  had  been  restored.   The  principal 
Argentine  export  products  in  those  years  were  wheat,  com,  flaxseed, 
meats,  wool,  hides  and  skins,  and  quebracho.   Most  of  these  products 
are  important  from  the  standpoint  of  a  wartime  economy,  and  hence  were 
in  demand  in  Europe.   The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war, 
improved  transportation  facilities,  and  rapidly  rising  prices  (1917- 
19)  probably  accounted  for  the  marked  increase  in  Argentine  exports  in 
1918-19,  although  the  tremendous  demand  for  food  in  Europe  after  the 
Armistice  was  doubtless  a  further  factor  contributing  to  the  rise. 

Brazilian  exports  after  1914-  remained  relatively  stable  and  did 
not  exceed  their  1913  value  until  1919*   Coffee  and  cacao  were  not 
considered  essential  war  commodities  and  the  price  of  those  products 
which  accounted  for  the  major  portion  of  Brazilian  exports,  did  not 
increase  appreciably  until  1919»  when  they  rose  nearly  100  percent 
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above  the  average  of  the  year  before.   Exirope,  which  had  long  been 
denied  such  products,  was  free  once  again  to  gratify  its  taste  for 
these  beverages,  and  Brazilian  exports  rose  from  28^  million  dollars 
in  1918  to  571  million  dollars  in  1919.   Exports  from  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  then  principally  coffee  and  cacao,  followed  similar  trends. 

Exports  from  Cuba  increased  each  year  during  the  period  1913-19* 
The  increases  were  especially  marked  in  1916,  when  exports  rose  100 
million  dollars  over  those  in  1915,  and  in  1919,  when  they  rose  160 
million  dollars  over  those  in  1918<,   These  increases  coincided  with 
sharp  advances  in  the  price  of  sugar,  which  has  long  constituted  a 
very   large  proportion  of  toteil  Cuban  exports.   Indeed,  the  increase 
in  Cuban  exports  is  attributable  principally  to  the  rise  in  s\igar 
prices  and  to  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  sugar  exports  caused  in 
part  by  the  decline  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe  during 
the  war. 

Total  Latin  American  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  each 
year  during  the  period  1913-19  j  in  1913  they  amounted  to  4-81  million 
dollars,  and  in  1919  to  1,389  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  190 
percent.   Moreover,  the  United  States  took  an  increasing  share  of 
Latin  American  products.   In  1913,  31  percent  of  Latin  American  ex- 
ports went  to  the  United  States;  in  1917,  51  percent,  and  in  1919, 
U5   percent  (see  table  26). 

Nearly  all  of  the  Latin  American  countries  increased  their 
exports  to  the  United  States  dviring  this  period;  notable  among  these 
were  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti.   Exports  from  Chile  to  the  United 
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states  declined  sharply  in  1919 >  as  did  those  from  Bolivia  (though  to 
a  lesser  extent),  because  of  price  reductions  and  lessened  demand  for 
their  principal  export  products  -  nitrates,  copper,  and  tin.   Brazil- 
ian exports  to  the  United  States  and  exports  from  Venezuela,  however, 
increased  markedly  (in  terms  of  value)  in  1919  because  the  cessation 
of  war  made  possible  a  greater  consumption  of  coffee  and  cacao  in 
Europe,  and  the  prices  of  these  products  lose  in  that  year.   Exports 
from  the  West  Indian  republics  increased  steadily  throughout  the  entire 
period  1913-19,  but  had  their  greatest  rise  in  1919  when  the  price  of 
sugar  advanced  sharply. 
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Table  2A.  -  Prices  of  conrnioditiee  important  in  Latin  American  export  trade,  1913-19 


Pi-oduct 


Unit 


1913 

1     19U 

\  1915 

1916 

J  1917 

1918 

1       1919 

15.5 

12/  13.6 

17.3 

27.2 

27.2 

2/  24.6 

12/  18.7 

5/ 

'        5/ 

15.83 

25.00 

48.33 

63.62 

t       33.06 

0.9A 

«         0.7S 

1     0.58 

1.20 

1.73 

2.23 

1         2.20 

U.3 

:       35.8 

38.6 

13.1 

61.9 

85.3 

»       65.7 

19.7 

«       19.A 

22.6 

26.9 

33.4 

30.9 

t       38.2 

36.8 

8       28.3 

I  37.1 

U.2 

72.0 

80.3 

J       80.8 

12.7 

s       13.5 

16.1 

19.3 

20.8 

26.2 

t       22.3 

8.6 

J       10.7 

U.ir 

16.8 

22.0 

22.3 

:       22.5 

0.65 

:         0.72 

0.69 

1.19 

1.46 

1.04 

t        1.45 

15.3 

I       13.0 

17.6 

17.0 

12.9 

13.6 

«        22.5 

U.l 

!         8.2 

7.5 

9.2 

9.3 

9.4 

:       17.9 

0.70 

I         0.70 

1     0.79 

1.11 

1.63 

1.62 

:         1.59 

15.0 

:       11.6 

16.1 

25.9 

47.8 

46.9 

t       48.4 

16.3 

.       12.-4     i 

16.6 

26.8     1 

50.1 

49.7 

:       62.1 

1.21 

:         1.26  : 

1.12 

1.58  I 

2.40 

2.56 

•'       5/ 

A.3 

:         5.1     . 

5.9 

9.0     1 

17.7 

17.8 

:       13.3 

ilO.O 

:       50.0     1 

a.o 

54.0     i 

71.0 

70.0 

:       80.0 

2.0 

J         2,6     1 

3.3 

4.4     1 

4.6 

4.2 

I         5.1 

1.06 

«         1,57  I 

1.75 

2.24  1 

2.35 

2.40 

:         2.15 

^.8 

:         5.0 

5.0 

15.0     I 

15.0 

13.5 

I         9.8 

2.5 

!              2.1        1 

2.4 

3.2     1 

4.0 

4.7 

:         3.6 

Minerals : 

Copper,  olectrolytic  1/ 
Hanganeee  ore  4/ 


Petroleum,  crude  6/ 
Tin 


Paetoral  products: 
Cattle  hides  7/  - 

Wool,  raw  8/  

Lemb  2/  

Eeef  10/ 


A^riciiltural  products  s 
Barley  U/ 


Ceoeo  ueane  12/ 
Coffee  13' 
Com 


Cotton,  Brazilian  fair  15/ 
Cotton,  Peruvian  good  l^Z  - 

FlajcBeed  16/ 

Henequen  17/  

0atB*18/ 

Sugar  22/' 

TTheat  20/ 


Chenlcal  products t 

Quebracho  extract  (solid)  21/ 
Sodium  nitrate  22/  


Cen^s  per  lb. 
Dollars  per  ton  ^ 
Dollars  per  bbl. 
Cents  per  lb. 

Cents  per  lb. 
Cents  per  lb. 
Cents  per  lb. 
Cents  per  lb. 

Dollars  per  bu. 
Cents  per  lb. 
Cents  per  lb. 
Dollars  per  bu. 
Cents  per  lb. 
Cents  per  lb. 
Dollars  per  bu. 
Cents  per  lb. 
Cents  par  bu. 
Cents  per  lb. 
Dollars  per  bu. 

Cents  per  lb. 
Cents  per  lb. 


1/  Source,  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.     2/  9  months  average.         2/   H  months  average. 
4/  C.i.f.  North  Atlantic  ports  on  basis  of  50  percent  ore.   Sources,  Iron  Trade  Review. 
_§/  Not  available, 

6/  Prices  at  wells  in  Kansas-Oklahoma.   Source,  Geological  Survey  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  Hines. 
7/  Buar.08  Aires  frigorifics  steers  at  New  York.   Source,  Pratt's  Daily  Reports  on  Hides  and  Skies. 
8/  Prices  for  Uontivideo  crossbred  choice  wool  in  the  grease  at  Boston.   Source,  Bulletins  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
2/  Prices  for  New  Zealand  first  quality  lambs  at  London.  Source,  Cattle  and  Beef  Survey,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 
10/  Prices  for  Argentine  first  quality  chilled  beef  at  London.   Source,  Cattle  and  Beef  Survey,  U.S.^ariff 
Commission. 
11/  Chicago  prices.   Source,  Agricuitxiral  Statistics. 

12/  Prices  for  Arriba  at  New  York.   Source,  Wholesale  Price  Bulletin  1927^  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
12/  Prices  for  Rio  No.  7  at  New  I'ork.   Source,  Wholesale  Price  Bulletin  1927,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
ijj   Prices  for  No.  3  yellow  at  New  York.   Source.  Agricultural  Yearbook  1928. 

15/  Spot  prices  at  Liverpool  for  crop  year  beginning  Augiist  1.   Source,  Statistics  on  Cotton  and  Related  Data, 
December  1939,  U.S.  Department  of  Agr.lculture . 
16/'  Prices  at  Buenos  Aires.   Source,  International  Price  Comparisons,  1919,  U.S.  Depairtment  of  Commerce. 
T7/  Average  wholesale  price  at  New  York.   Source,  Compiled  from  War  Trade  Bulletin  No.  32,  Coixiage  Trade  Journal, 
and  New  York  Journal  of  ComiEsrce. 
18/  Prices  for  No.  3  white  at  Chicago,  Source,  Agricultural  Yearbook  1924. 

Tj/  Prices  are  official  Cuban  promedlo.   Source,  Statistics  on  Sugar,  1939,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 
^/  Prices  are  for  imported  wheat  at  Liverpool.   Source,  Agricultural  Statistics,  1939. 
21/  Source,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
22/  Source,  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter. 
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Imports.  -  Imports  into  Latin  America  in  the  period  1913-19  in- 
creased lees  rapidly  t'aan  did  exports  therefrom;  moreover,  the  rise 
in  imports  had  its  inception  at  a  later  date.   Imports,  which  were 
valued  at  1.3  billion  dollars  in  1913,  declined  sharply  in  19H  and 
in  1915.   Not  until  1917  did  they  regain  their  former  level.   By 
1919,  however,  imports  amounted  to  over  1,9  billion  dollars,  an 
increase  of  nearly  50  percent  over  those  in  1913  (see  table  27). 
The  early  decline  was  due  in  part  to  the  inability  of  Latin  American 
countries  to  obtain  goods  from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  to 
obtain  certain  types  of  goods  from  the  other  belligerents.   More- 
over, established  trade  routes  and  sailing  schedules  were  severly 
dislocated  during  the  war,  and  there  was  an  acute  shortage  of 
shipping  facilities.   Later,  Latin  Americsm  countries  purchased  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  imports  from  the  United  States.   The  in- 
crease in  prices  also  cwitributed  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  Latin 
American  imports. 

The  Import  trade  of  each  of  the  20  Latin  American  countries, 
except  Urii^uay  and  Costa  Rica,  was  larger  in  1919  than  in  1913.   In 
most  instances  the  trade  declined  diiring  the  period  1913-15  and  in- 
creased thereafter.   Imports  into  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  however,  did 
not  begin  to  rise  until  1917,  whereas  the  trade  of  Cuba  began  to  in- 
crease in  1915.   This  divergence  in  trade  trends  may  be  explained  by 
the  difference  in  the  trend  and  composition  of  the  exports  of  these 
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countries  and  the  effect  of  such  exports  upon  purchasing  power.-' 
Imports  into  all  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  except  Chile  and 
Mexico,  were  larger  in  1919  after  the  war  was  over  than  they  had  been 
in  the  previous  year.  The  decline  in  Chilean  and  Mexican  imports 
in  1919  was  probably  caused  in  part  by  the  cessation  of  the  demand 
and  the  decline  in  the  prices  for  their  mineral  products  following 
the  termination  of  hostilities. 

Latin  American  imports  from  the  United  States  declined  from  328 
million  dollars  in  1913  to  254-  million  dollars  in  19H;  thereafter 
they  increased  until  they  amounted  to  1,020  million  dollars  in  1919, 
an  increase  above  the  1913  level  of  more  than  200  percent  (see  table 
28) •   Moreover,  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  Latin  American 
import  trade  rose  from  25  percent  in  1913  to  50  percent  in  the  years 
1916-19.   United  States  participation  reached  a  peak  of  56  percent 
in  1917j  the  next  year,  when  the  United  States  was  fully  engaged  in 
the  war,  its  participation  declined  to  53  percent,  and  in  1919  to 
52  percent.   Peace  had  been  restored  in  1919  and  European  countries 
were  free  once  more  to  engsige  in  foreign  trade,  though  they  did  not 
immediately  regain  their  former  place  in  the  Latin  American  market. 

Imports  into  all  of  the  Latin  American  countries  from  the  United 
States  were  greater  in  1919  than  in  1913;  and  all  of  these  countries, 

y     Argentina  and  Uruguay  exported  principally  animal  products  and 
cereeds,  and  Cuba  chiefly  sugar.   Exports  from  the  first  two  countries 
did  not  increase  appreciably  until  1913-19,  while  Cuban  exports  rose 
throughout  the  entire  period. 
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except  Chile  and  Mexico,  made  larger  dollar  purchases  from  the 
United  States  in  1919  than  in  the  previous  year.   This  rise  in  the 
value  of  Latin  American  imports  from  the  United  States  was  due  to 
increases  both  in  quantities  and  in  prices,  especially  prices. 
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Changes  in  economic  conditions  between  191A  and  1939 » 

Far-reaching  changes  in  world  economy  and  trade  have  taken  place 
since  1914-18.   The  trade  of  Latin  American  countries  with  the  world 
and  with  the  United  States,  in  terms  of  value,  declined  abruptly  in 
1921  and  1922,  and  has  not  since  regained  the  levels  attained  in 
1919-20,  although  it  increased  irregularly  during  the  period  1923-29. 
The  trade  of  most  other  countries,  including  that  of  the  United 
States,  followed  a  similar  trend.   Changes  other  than  those  in  trade 
have  also  occurred.   The  economic  organization  of  the  main  geographic 
areas  of  the  world  and  of  the  individual  countries  within  these  areas 
has  been  greatly  altered.   This  has  affected  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States,  and  will  doubtless  further  affect  the  trade  of 
this  country  with  Latin  America  during  the  period  of  armed  conflict. 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  has  changed  materially  since 
1914.   New  industrial  and  agricultxiral  capacities  have  been  developed, 
This  country  is  now  a  creditor  rather  than  a  debtor  nation.   It  has 
also  accumulated  a  large  part  of  the  world's  gold  supply.   The 
possibility  of  an  expansion  in  United  States  trade,  such  as  occurred 
in  1914-18  with  Latin  American  and  other  countries,  is  problematical. 
The  future  co\irse  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  will  be  affected 
by  the  changes  which  have  occurred  since  1914  in  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  and  of  other  countries  to  supply  their  own  needs,  by 
the  tariff  and  credit  policies  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
ability  of  Latin  American  countries  to  maintain  their  export  markets 
and  to  obtain  free  exchange  for  the  products  which  they  sell. 
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IWien  hostilities  began  in  1914-,  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  center 
of  world  caomerce.   With  its  credits,  commercial  services,  and 
trading  contacts  it  provided  the  most  important  medium  throxagh  which 
raw  materials  from  relatively  landeveloped  areas  moved  into  world 
consumption,  and  from  which  such  areas  obtained  their  supplies  of 
manufactured  goods.   To  a  lesser  extent,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  performed  similar  functions  in  the  international  economy. 
Dislocations  arising  from  the  war  in  19M-1S  caused  the  center  of 
economic  activity  to  shift  from  Europe,  and  the  United  States  gradually 
took  over  a  substantial  part  of  the  services  in  international  trade 
and  finance  previously  performed  by  the  European  countries.   More- 
over, new  trading  facilities  were  developed,  making  possible  a 
direct  interchange  between  the  United  States  and  other  raw  material 
producing  countries. 

Probably  more  important  than  commercial  changes  in  affecting 
the  movement  of  goods  have  been  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ments which  have  altered  the  surplus  and  deficit  positions  of 
individual  countries  with  respect  to  various  types  of  goods.   The 
most  striking  of  these  changes  has  been  the  industrial  expansion  of 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  agricultural  expansion  in  Germany 
and  Italy.   In  Latin  America,  many  coxintries  have  also  attempted  to 
diversify  their  agriculture  and  to  stimxilate  their  industries.   The 
move  toward  self-sufficiency  in  both  agriculture  and  industry  has 
been  widespread.   It  has  led  not  only  to  the  creation  of  new  si^plies 
within  various  countries,  but  also  to  the  encouragement  of  similar 
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developments  within  political  sidieree  of  influence,  such  as  the 
British,  French,  and  Netherlfinds  empires,  and  within  economic  spheres 
of  influence  such  as  those  created  by  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  is  strikingly  ill\:istrated  by  the 
shift  in  the  importance  of  the  main  geographic  areas  as  sources  of 
United  States  imports  euad  as  markets  for  United  States  exports.   In 
19H,  Europe  supplied  about  Ul  percent  of  all  United  States  imports  j 
Latin  America,  25  percent;  Asia,  15  percent;  and  northern  North 
America  (principally  Canada  and  Newfoundland),  9  percent.   In  1938, 
Europe  supplied  approximately  29  percent  of  all  United  States  imports; 
Asia,  25  percent;  Latin  America,  23  percent;  and  northern  North 
America,  14.  percent.   There  has  been  a  somewhat  similar  change  in 
the  markets  for  United  States  exports.   In  191A>  Eiirope  absorbed 
63  percent  of  all  United  States  exports;  northern  North  America, 
15  percent;  Latin  America,  12  percent;  and  Asia,  5  percent.   In 
1938,  Europe  took  approximately  40  percent  of  United  States  ship- 
ments abroad;  Asia  about  17  percent;  Latin  America,  16  percent; 
and  northern  North  America,  15  percent. 

Shifts  in  the  importance  of  countries  in  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  have  not  only  resulted  from  changes  in  trading  and  credit 
facilities  and  in  productive  capacities,  but  also,  especially  since 
1930,  from  government  policies  influencing  consumption  requirements 
and  the  means  of  supplying  them.   These  have  taken  the  form  of 
trade  controls  irtiich  have  affected  not  only  the  country  adopting 
*8uch  controls,  but  also  the  countries  engaging  in  trade  with  the 
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country  adopting  them.   In  contrast  to  the  relatively  free  marlcets 
of  25  years  ago  (except  for  customs  duties),  a  large  fraction  of  the 
world's  trade  now  flows  through  channels  created  by  the  policies  of 
governments  -  policies  which  have  brought  about  the  imposition  of 
such  restrictive  measures  as  quotas,  exchange  controls,  and  clearing 
and  barter  agreements.   These  policies,  especially  because  they 
affect  foreign  exchange  and  credit  facilities,  introduce  serious 
obstacles  to  the  movement  of  international  commerce.   The  situation 
is  especially  important  in  South  American,  and  certain  Etiropean  and 
Asiatic  countries  in  which  intergovernmental  agreements  and  policies 
have  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  the  movements  of  trade. 
Influences  of  the  war  on  world  economy. 

In  still  other  ways  present  conditions  differ  from  those  in  19L4. 
The  scarcity  of  raw  materials  during  the  last  World  War  wa6  caused  in 
large  part  by  the  absence  of  adequate  controls  early  in  the  conflict. 
The  failure  to  conserve  and  to  plan  for  the  efficient  utilization  of 
agricultioral  and  industrial  resotarces  led  to  waste  and  ultimate 
scarcity.   Indeed,  there  was  little  or  no  control,  even  over  foreign 
exchange,  until  near  the  end  of  the  conflict.   But  in  the  present 
war,  European  countries  began  with  a  severe  regimentation  of  their 
economic  life,  if  they  had  not  already  undertaken  it  before  the  war. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  curtail  the  consumption  of  basic  foodsttiffs 
and  raw  materials,  and  this  should  operate  to  restrict  the  demand 
for  the  imports  of  those  commodities. 
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A  second  factor  vhlch  should  operate  to  lessen  the  demand  for 
goods  during  the  present  war,  as  compared  with  the  last  one,  is  the 
extent  to  irtiich  the  economies  of  the  belligerent  countries  wei;e 
transfomed  to  meet  military  requirements  prior  to  the  present  war»s 
inception.   It  is  the  transfer  of  industrial  capacity  from  production 
for  civilian  consumption  to  production  for  war  purposes  that  provides 
a  major  impetus  to  the  increased  consumption  of  industrial  and  certain 
other  raw  materials;  but  a  very  large  part  of  the  industrial  capacity 
of  the  belligerent  nations  had  alreacfy  been  shifted  to  wartime  pro- 
docticn  before  the  war  began.   One  of  the  principal  factors  nwVing 
for  an  increased  demand  in  times  of  war,  therefore,  has  been  operative 
for  some  time  and  is  not  likely  to  be  economically  so  effective  as 
it  was  in  1914-18.   In  fact,  it  appears  probable  that  the  rate  of 
increase  will  be  slower  and  the  absolute  increase  in  the  demand  for 
Bany  coomodities  will  be  smaller  than  it  was  during  the  last  war. 

The  dwnand  for  commodities  is  likely  to  be  lessened  not  only  as 
a  result  of  govenmental  activity,  planning  >  and  control,  but  also 
because  the  purchasing  power  of  the  belligerents  is  appreciably 
STnallBr  than  it  was  in  1914.   It  is  reported  that  British  and  French 
reserves  of  gold,  dollar  exchange,  and  fcureign  securities  at  the 
inception  of  tiie  present  war  aggregated  approximately  7  billion 
dollars,  but  these  reserves  are  the  equivalent  of  only  a  small  part 
of  tie  funds  expended  in  foreign  markets  by  the  European  belligerents 
during  the  last  war  including  those  funds  made  available  by  Thiited 
States  loans.   At  that  time,  in  addition  to  the  very  large  reserves 
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maintained  abroad  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  both  Germany 
and  Austria-^Iungary  had  substantial  balances  in  foreign  countries. 
Moreover,  Germany,  as  well  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  owned 
valiiable  assets  in  foreign  countries,  other  than  gold,  exchange,  and 
securities,  and  some  of  these  were  liquidated  in  order  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  essential  war  materials.   Such  assets  are  not  now 
available  to  the  extent  they  were  in  19M«   Furthermore,  neutral 
countries,  especially  the  United  States,  made  large  credits  available 
to  belligerent  nations  during  the  last  war,  but  similar  credits 
either  are  not  now  being  extended,  or  if  extended,  are  being  granted 
on  a  more  restricted  basis. 

In  1939  the  world  production  of  practically  all  of  the  basic 
raw  materials  was  very  much  greater  than  in  1914.   This  is  true  of 
such  products  as  oil,  steel,  copper,  cotton,  wool,  sugar,  and  grain. 
If  the  present  European  war  continxaes  for  any  considerable  period  of 
time,  it  will  operate  to  increase  the  prices  of  most  of  these 
commodities.   Indeed,  the  prices  of  some  basic  commodities  have 
already  advanced  somewhat,  but  it  appears  improbable  that  a  sharp 
and  sustained  rise  in  prices  resulting  from  a  scarcity  of  essential 
raw  materials  will  develop  in  the  very  near  future.   Such  a  sceurcity 
is  unlikely  not  only  because  minor  increases  in  prices  will  stimulate 
new  production,  but  also  because  existing  productive  capacity  is 
adequate  to  meet  a  very  substantial  increase  in  demand.   All  of  these 
factors  will  have  their  influence  upon  the  trade  of  Latin  America 
with  the  world  and  with  the  United  States. 
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Effects  of  the  war  on  the  foreign  trade  of 
Latin  America, 

Thus  far  the  most  direct  and  obvious  Impact  of  the  war  on  Latin 

American  trade  has  been  the  practical  elimination  of  Germany  as  a 

consumer  of  Latin  American  products  and  as  a  supplier  of  a  wide  range 

of  consumption  and  capital  goods.     It'  is  also  probable  that  Latin 

American  trade  with  other  European  countries  will  be  considerably 

affected  by  the  war.   The  demands  of  belligerent  countries  for  goods > 

together  with  the  diversion  of  men  from  certain  Industrial  pursuits 

to  military  service,  .will  operate  to  reduce  exports  of  all  Eiaropean 

countries  to  Latin  America  and  to  other  overseas  areas.   Similarly, 

there  will  be  a  tendency  for  imports  of  some  Latin  American  products 

by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  neutral  European  countries  to  be 

ciurtailed.   Italy,  for  financial  reasons,  may  restrict  its  imports 

of  certain  Latin  American  goods,  euid  other  European  countries, 

through  government  controls  or  otherwise,  may  be  less  Important 

markets  for  some  Latin  American  commodities  than  they  formerly  were. 

Furthermore,  it  is  likely  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  will 

attempt  to  obtain  Increased  proportions  of  their  imports  from  within 

their  empires,  and  from  countries  in  the  sterling  bloc.   A  short€ige 

of  vessels,  and  interference  with  shipping  and  the  rationing  of 

essential  commodities  "by  the  Allies  may  eilso  operate  to  reduce 

European  markets  for  Latin  American  products* 

1/  Other  markets  and  sources  of  supply  irtilch  have  been  largely,  if 
not  completely,  eliminated  as  factors  in  Latin  American  trade  becaiise 
of  absorption  by  Germany,  are  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and 
Denmark.   Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  will  doubtless  become  less 
important  in  Latin  American  trade  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
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The  net  effects  of  the  war  on  the  export  trade  of  Latin  America 
with  European  countries  other  than  Germany,  however,  are  very  un- 
certain.  It  is  likely  that  European  consumption  of  products  such  as 
meats  and  wool,  as  well  as  of  petroleum  and  copper,  may  be  increased, 
and  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  even  if  they  make  a  serious 
attempt  to  do  so,  will  be  unable  to  obtain  from  within  their  empires 
larger  quantities  of  certain  commodities  irtiich  they  have  been  im- 
porting from  Latin  America.-^'   Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  Germany 
draws  more  heavily  than  formerly  on  the  countries  of  south  and 
eastern  Europe  for  agricultural  products,  other  western  European 
nations  will  be  forced  to  place  greater  dependence  than  before  on 
overseas  sources,  including  Latin  America,   Furthermore,  increases 
in  prices  resulting  from  war  demands,  especially  for  such  products  as 
copper,  petroleum,  and  wool,  may  tend  to  raise  the  value  of  Latin 
American  exports  to  European  and  other  coimtries« 

The  trade  of  the  20  Latin  American  republics,  and  the  portions 
thereof  accounted  for  by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  Japan,  Italy,  and  France,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938, 
is  sho?ni  in  table  6,   Further  analysis  of  the  trade  statistics  of 
the  20  Latin  American  republics  indicates  that  in  1937  about  A5 
percent  of  the  exports  to  countries  other  than  those  shown  separately 
in  table  6  (amounting  to  about  350  million  dollars,  or  about  15 

^ Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  United  Kingdom  has  made 
substantial  p\irchases  of  beef  in  Argentina,   It  is  impossible  at  this 
time  to  determine  whether  these  purchases  presage  continued  heavy 
demands  by  the  United  Kingdom  for  Argentine  beef  for  the  duration  of 
the  war. 
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percent  of  total  Latin  American  exports  in  that  year)  went  to  other 
European  countries,  of  which  the  most  important  was  Belgium,   The 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  other  covmtries  accovmted  for  lesser  amounts. 
An  equal  or  somewhat  greater  value  of  exports  was  accounted  for  by 
the  trade  of  the  20  Latin  American  countries  with  one  another  and 
with  other  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.   Of  the  latter 
trade,  exports  of  crude  petroleum,  principally  from  Venezuela  to  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies,  were  valued  at  about  200  million  dollars. 
Most  of  the  petroleum  moving  in  this  trade  is  subsequently  shipped  in 
the  form  of  refined  products  to  other  countries,  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  being  the  principal  markets.   The  exports  of 
these  refined  products  are  not  covered  by  the  tables  here  given, 
since  these  tables  do  not  show  the  trade  of  the  territories  in  South 
and  Central  America  belonging  to  overseas  countries.   If  this  trade 
were  included,  the  figures  for  Latin  American  products  taken  by  the 
United  States  and  European  countries,  especially  the  United  Kingdom, 
would  be  larger  than  shown  in  the  tables.   Exports  of  Latin  American 
products  to  Canada  were  valued  at  about  39  million  dollars  in  1937. 

Approximately  M  percent  of  the  total  imports  of  Latin  American 
countries  in  1937  (amounting  to  about  225  million  dollars)  came  from 
European  countries  other  than  those  shown  separately  in  table  6; 
about  12  percent  (amounting  to  about  182  million  dollars)  consisted  of 
trade  of  the  Latin  American  republics  with  one  another. 
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Table  29  shows  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  20  Latin  American 
republics  in  1937  approximately  as  they  were  distributed  among  the 
areas  just  referred  to,  as  well  as  among  the  six  countries  covered 
separately  in  table  6.   The  figures  are  only  approximate  because 
of  the  deficiencies  and  inaccuracies  of  the  statistics.   In  any 
case,  no  importance  attaches  to  the  precise  figures  since  the 
relative  position  of  the  different  countries  and  areas  in  the  trade 
changes  considerably  from  one  year  to  another.   The  table  may  be 
regarded  only  as  indicative  of  the  approximate  distribution  of  Latin 
American  trade  before  the  present  war. 
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Table  29.  -  Latin  America:  Approximate  distribution 
of  the  trade  of  the  20  Latin  American 
countries  to  various  markets,  1937 

(Value  in  millions  of  U.S.  dollars) 


Country 


Exports 


Value 


: Percent  : 
:of  total J 


Imports 


Value 


:Percent 
:of  total 


: 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES 
Canada  


Netherlands  West  Indies  — — 

Other  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  1/  


• 

31.0  i 
1.7  I 
8.6  I 

6.0  •! 

• 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  

France  

Italy 


Other  countries  in  Europe 


Japan 

Other  countries  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Oceania  


2,323--:  100.0  : 


719 

39 

200 

140 
: 

408  : 
203  : 

94  i 

70 

349 
38 
16 


1,616  :  100.0 

551  I   34.1 
18  :    1.1 


17.6 
8.7 
4.0 
3.0 

15.0 

1.6 
.7 


2/  182 

213 

250 

48 

38 

226 

46 


:: 


Not  reported  by  country 


3/   47  :    2.0  :: 


48  : 
t 
: 


10.8 

13.2 

15.4 

3.0 

2.3 

U.O 

2.9 

3.0 


^    Principally  the  Latin  American  countries  themselves. 

2/    Includes  small  imports  from  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

2/  Consists  principally  of  exports  of  sodium  nitrate  and  iodine 
from  Chile,  not  reported  separately,  but  for  which  the  United  States 
is  much  the  largest  customer,   Egypt,  Germany,  and  France  are  also 
important,  and  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  number  of 
other  countries  take  significant  quantities. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
statistics  of  the  20  Latin  American  countries* 
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The  German  market^  which  will  be  almost  entirely  lost  to  Latin 
American  countries  dijring  the  war,  has  been  taking  from  7  to  9  percent 
of  their  total  exports,  and  the  other  European  markets  which  will  be 
subject  to  rather  complicated  and  unpredictable  factors  have  been 
taking  about  4.0  percent  of  total  Latin  American  exports  c   During  the 
war  the  Latin  American  countries  will  virtually  cease  to  receive 
imports  from  Germany,  which  have  ranged  from  10  to  16  percent  of  their 
total  imports,  and  they  may  obtain  less  from  other  European  countries 
which  have  been  supplying  about  33  percent  of  their  total  imports. 

The  decline  in  the  importance  of  European  countries  as  suppliers 
of  imports  into  Latin  America  since  the  war  began  has  already  broijght 
about  a  certain  increase  in  United  States  exports  to  these  countries, 
and  widespread  interest  has  developed  among  Latin  American  importers 
in  obtaining  agencies  for  United  States  goods  to  replace  those 
customarily  imported  from  Europe.   A  continuation  of  this  trend  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  ability  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
to  obtain  free  exchange  to  pay  for  increased  imports  from  the  United 
States.   This,  in  turn,  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  to  obtain  credits,  to  maintain  their  exports  to 
former  markets  and  to  obtain  free  exchange  therefor,  or  to  cover 
losses  sustained  in  some  of  these  markets  by  increasing  exports  to 
others. 

The  extent  of  the  effects  of  the  war   on  the  trade  of  Latin 
American  countries  will  differ  from  one  country  to  another  with  the 
importanpe  of  previous  German  participation  in  the  trade,  and  with 
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the  character  of  the  products  involved.   For  example,  the  loss  of 
Germany  as  a  ciistomer  is  likely  to  be  more  serious  to  Brazil,  from 
which  Germany  made  substantial  purchases,  than  to  several  of  the  other 
Latin  American  countries.   Germany  was  an  important  purchaser  of 
Brasilian  coffee  for  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  increased 
markets  elsewhere.   For  Venezuela,  however,  Germany  has  not  been  an 
important  market,  and  any  loss  in  the  export  of  Venezuela's  important 
products  to  particular  countries  may  be  offset  by  increased  exports 
of  petroleum  to  other  countries. 

In  recent  years  Germany  has  taken  from  16  to  22  percent  of  the 
exports  of  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  and 
Nicaragua,   Gennany  has  also  accounted  for  9  to  15  percent  of  the 
export  trade  of  Chile,  Colombia,  Peru,  Ur\iguay,  El  Salvador,  and 
Mexico,   Exports  from  Argentina  to  Germany  have  amounted  to  6  or  7 
percent  of  that  country's  total  exports.   For  the  other  Latin  American 
countries  -  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Honduras,  Peuaama,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Haiti  -  Germany  has  been  an  unimportant  customer. 
Statistics  for  several  recent  years,  showing  the  trade  of  each  of  the 
20  Latin  American  countries  with  the  United  States,  the  United 
KingdOTi,  Germany,  Japan,  Italy,  and  France,  are  shown  in  subsequent 
parts  of  this  report, 

Germany  has  been  an  important  market  for  such  Latin  American 
products  as  coffee  (16  percent  of  the  total-  Latin  American  exports  in 
1937),  cotton  (20  percent),  wool  (23  percent),  hides  and  skins  (25 
percent),  cacao  (20  percent),  barley  {Ad  percent),  and  com  (9  percent). 
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For  some  of  these  commodities  -  e.g.,  coffee,  cacao,  and  barley  - 
it  may  be  difficult  for  Latin  America  to  find  markets  elsewhere. 
With  respect  to  other  Latin  American  products,  such  as  petroleum, 
chicle,  bananas,  and  sugar,  Germany  has  not  been  an  important  market, 
although,  in  recent  years,  that  coimtry  has  been  an  increasingly 
important  customer  for  Mexican  petroleiM. 

Assuming  that  shipping  lanes  (except  to  Germany)  can  be  kept 
open,  that  adequate  shipping  facilities  can  be  made  available,  and 
that  acceptable  financial  arrangements  can  be  made  for  trade  with 
European  countries,  it  is  possible  that  exports  of  many  commodities 
produced  in  Latin  America  will  not  be  severely  affected  by  the  war. 
Indeed,  certain  commodities  for  which  there  is  an  appreciable  war 
demand  (for  example,  copper,  petroleum,  meats,  and  wool)  may  be 
exported  in  increased  quantities  and  at  increased  prices.   A  more 
extensive  discussion  of  the  special  problems  connected  with  the 
principal  export  commodities  of  Latin  America  will  be  fo\ind  in  part 
III  of  this  report. 
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APPENDIX 


A  -  CONVERSION  RATES  FOR  LATIN  AMERICAN  TRADE 
STATISTICS. 

B  -  TRADE  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES  WITH  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

C  -  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  LATIN  AMERI- 
CAN COUNTRIES. 
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A  -   CONVERSION    RATES 
STATISTICS. 
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B  -  TRADE   OF   LATIN    AMERICAN    COUNTRIES   WITH   THE 
UNITED  STATES. 
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C  -  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  LATIN  AMERI 
CAN  COUNTRIES. 


US 


Table  V.  -  United  States  general  imports  from 

(Value  in  thovisands  of 


Imported  from  - 


1929 


Value 


Percent  of 
total  imports 

from 
Latin  America 


1932 


Value 


t  Percent  of 
: total  imports 
t    from 
; Latin  America 


South  Xmericat 
Argentina  — 

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Chile  


Colombia  - 
Ecuador  - 
Paraguay  - 

Peru  

Uruguay  — 
Venezuela 


Central  America: 

Costa  Rica  

Guatemala  

Honduras  

Nicaragua 


Panama  (combined) 
El  Salvador  


Mexico 


West  Indies) 
Cuba  


Dominican  Republic 
Haiti  


117,581 

379 

207,686 

102,025 

103,525 

5,830 

529 

30,167 

18,677 

51,224 


5,203 
8,A70 
12,833 
5,748 
5,351 
3,830 

117,738 


207,421 
8,465 
1,445 


11.59 

.04 

20.48 

10.06 

10.21 

.58 

.05 

2.97 

1.84 

5.05 


.51 
.84 
1.27 
.57 
.53 
.38 

11.61 


20.45 
.83 
.U 


15,779» 

6t 

82,139: 

12,278: 

60,846: 

2,386: 

100: 

3,685: 

2,104: 

20,294: 

: 

: 

3,687: 

4,501: 

9,004s 

1,964: 

3,530: 

1,1431 

37,423! 


58,330: 

3,380: 

611: 


4.88 

1/ 

25.41 

3.80 

18.83 

.74 

.03 

1.14 

.65 

6.28 


l.U 

1.39 

2,79 

.61 

1.09 

.35 

11.58 


18.05 

1.05 

.19 


Total  United  States  imports  from  Latin 
America      -     — — 


1.0J^»127 


100.00 


323ti90' 


100.00 


Total  United  States  imports  from  all 
countries  ■    ■  -     ■  ■  -■  ■ 


4.39?.^61, 


1.322.774: 


Ratio  of  imports  from  Latin  America  to  total 
United  States  inqports  


23.05 


24.43  t 
: 


1/    Prel iminnry. 

2/    Less  than  l/lOG  of  1  percent* 


Source:     Compiled  frcm  Official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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20  Latin  American  covmtriee,   in  selected  years,  1929-39 


United  States 

dollars) 

1        1936 

\                   1937 

1       1938  1/ 

'          1939  1/ 

t        t  Percent  of 

1        1  Perc 

ent  of 

1        :  Percent  of 

t        1  Percent  of 

1  „  ,    t total  importB 
.  ^*^"«  .    from 

!  „  ,    itotal  importe 
:     '^1"«  :    from 

:  „  ,    : total  iaporte 
,  *^"«  :    from 

„  ,    itotal  importB 
'"^"^  :    from 

!        t^tin  America 

1        iLatin  America 

I        :Latln  America 

iLatij  America 

t       : 

1       i 

:   65,882j 

13.13 

1        1 
i        1 

1  138,9401 

20.66 

1        1 
t        1 

I   40,7091 

8.98 

1 

1 

61,920: 

11.95 

1     5671 

.11 

(    l,363t 

.20 

1     8651 

.19 

2,0291 

.39 

:  102,00^1 

20.34 

!  120,638: 

17.94 

1   97,9331 

21.59 

107,2431 

20.70 

t       25,80^1 

5.U 

t   46,6681 

6.94 

1   28, 2681 

6.23  ] 

40,7261 

7.86 

I   43,085: 

8.59 

t   52,3451 

7.78 

1   49,3981 

10.89  1 

48,9831 

9.45 

»    3,331: 

.66 

I    4,012: 

.60 

1    2,5841 

.57  1 

3,5U: 

.68 

I            540: 

.11 

1    1,0951 

.16 

t    l,336i 

.29  1 

1,8031 

.35 

t    9,0231 

1.80 

16,525: 

2.46 

1   12,8131 

2.83  1 

13,9481 

2.69 

1   12,232: 

2.44 

I   13,809: 

2.05 

4,7521 

1.05  < 

9,3751 

1.81 

t   26,2581 
t        1 

5.23  ) 

22,7701 
t        1 

3.38 

1   20,0321 
t        1 

4.42  1 

23,6121 
1 

4.56 

1       t 

1    3, 3471 

.67  ! 

t        1 
4,4341 

.66 

• 

4,1021 

.90  J 

: 
3,2301 

.62 

1    8,3641 

1.67  1 

9,611: 

1.43 

9,5291 

2.10  1 

10,7251 

2.07 

1   6, 0781' 

1.21  1 

5,674: 

.84 

5,6921 

1.26  1 

7,031: 

1.36 

1    1,895: 

.38 

3,103: 

.46  1 

2, 4781 

.55  1 

2,902: 

.56 

1    4,594: 

.92  1 

4,623: 

.69 

3,921i 

.87  ! 

4, 0601 

.78 

1    5,021: 

1.00 

8,563: 

1.27 

5,672: 

1.25  1 

6,9571 

• 

1.34 

1   48,938^ 
:        1 

9.76 

60,120: 
: 

8.94 

1 

49,030: 

1 

10.81  J 

56,3191 

1 

10.87 

:        : 

t  127,4751 

25.41  1 

: 
U8,045i 

22.01 

• 

105,6911 

23.30  I 

1 
104,9301 

20.25 

1    5,354: 

1.07 

1    7,377: 

1.10  : 

5,7451 

1.27  1 

5,8241 

1.12 

:    1,8181 

•               • 

.36 

1    2,896i 

• 

.43  1 

2,967i 
: 

.65 

3,0311 
1 

.59 

:        : 

1  501.610: 

100.00 

« 

t  672.6111 

100.00  I 

: 

453.5171 

100.00 

: 
518.162: 

100.00 

1        1 

^2^422. 592: 

t       1          : 

15.083. 6681           i 

1 

1.960.428: 

t                   1 
t2. 318.2581 

:        1 

1   20.71  1 

!        : 

1   21.81  : 

i 
i 

1 
23.13  1 

! 

1       : 
22.35  1 

«        » 

t       1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Table  VI.  -  United  States  exports  (Including 
(Value  in  thousands  of 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


Value 


Percent  of 
total  exports 

to 
Latin  America 


1932 


Value 


Percent  of 
total  exports 

to 
Latin  America 


South  Americas 
Argentina  — 

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Chile  


Colombia  - 
Ecuador  — 
Paraguay  - 

Peru  

Uruguay  — 
Venezuela 


Central  Aoericat 
Costa  Rica  — 
El  Salvador  — 

Guatemala  

Honduras  

Nicaragua 


Panaoa  (combined) 


Mexico 


West  Indies* 
Cuba  


Dominican  Republic 
Haiti  


210,288 

5,985 

108,787 

55,776 

48,983 

6,069 

1,500 

26,176 

28,245 

45,325 


8,313 

8,050 

11,525 

12,811 

7,031 

41,133 

133,863 


128,909 

U,190 

8,790 


23.06 

.66 

11.93 

6.12 

5.37 

.67 

.16 

2.87 

3.10 

4.97 


.91 

.88 

1.26 

1.41 

.77 

4.51 

U.68 


U.14  : 

1.56  : 

.97  t 


31,133 
2,163 

28,600 
3,568 

10,670 

1,754 

281 

3,962 

3,217 

10,229 


2,435 
2,289 
2,820 
4,473 
1,993 
15,609 

32,527 


28,755 
4,630 
4,005 


15.96 
1.11 

14.66 
1.83 
5.47 
.90 
.14 
2.03 
1.65 
5.24 


1.25 
1.17 
1.45 
2.29 
1.02 
8.00 

16.67 


U.74 
2.37 
2.05 


Total  United  States  exports  to  Latin  America  — : 


911,749 


100.00  t  195,113 


100.00 


Total  United  States  exports  to  all  countries  — : 


5>240,995 


d^ll,016 
t  


Ratio  of  exports  to  Latin  America  to  total 
United  States  esqports 


17.40 


12.11 


^    Prelimlnarjr. 
Source;     Cooq>iled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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reexporte)  to  20  Latin  American  countries,  in  oelected  yeare,  1929  to  1939 
United  States  dollarfl) 


;                  1936 

! 

i937 

1 
1 

1938 

i/ 

1939  i/ 

I                   :  Percent  of 

:  Percent  of     i 

:  Percent  of 

J  Percent  of 

1     Value     1^^°^*^ 

-  exports 

Value 

;  total 

exports 

Value     »*o**l  exports 

Value 

:total  exports 

to 

to 

: 

to 

:           to 

:                    : Latin  America 

iLatin  America 

: Latin  America 

:Latin  America 

J     56,910  J 

U.41  « 

94,183 

16.29  1 

: 
86,793  I 

17.54  i 

71,1U 

« 

J               12.50 

:       3,564  t 
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Table  IX.-  United  States  imports  for  consuaptionr^  of  free  and  dutiable  aorchandise  froi 
20  Latin  Aaericaa  countries  in  specified  years,  1929-38 

(Value  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Imported  froa 


Classification 
of  imports 


South  Amerlcat 
Argentina  — 


Bolivia 
BrazU  - 
ChUo  — 


Colombia 
Ecuador  - 
P&ragxiay 
Pern  


Uruguay 


Venezuela 


Central  Americat 
Costa  Rica  — 


Guatemala  

Honduras  

Nicaragua — 

Panaaa      ■ 


El  Salvador 
Mexico  


West  Indies I 
Cuba  — ^^ 


Domlnicam  Republic  

Haiti 


Imports  from  Latin  America 


Ratio  to  total  imports 
from  Latin  America 


Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Fra« 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 


Free 

Dutiable 

Frse 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 


Total 

Free 

Dutiable 


Free 
Dutiable 


1929 


U,009 

73,572 

33 

3A6 

203,184 

4,502 

99,194 

2,831 

103,  Ul 

4U 

4,920 

910 

134 

395 

25,531 

4,636 

5,200 

13,477 

51,152 

72 


5,182 

21 

8,419 

51 

12,096 

737 

4,842 

906 

4,958 

393 

3,627 

203 

85,962 

31,776 

9,510 
197,9U 
6,359 
2,107 
1,313 
132 


1.0U.128 


678,736 
??5.3?2 


66.9 
33.1 


1932 


4,821 

10,958 

6 

y 

80,060 

2,079 

U,093 

1,179 

57,228 

3,618 

1,749 

637 

11 

89 

2,057 

1,628 

564 

1,539 

16,  lU 

4,183 


3,685 

2 

4,493 

8 

8,889 

U6 

1,920 

44 

3,390 

140 

1,119 

24 

25,522 

11,901 

5,108 

53,222 

1,983 

1,398 

533 

78 


323.190 


230,347 
92.843 


71.3 
28.7 


1936 


15,973 

49,345 

243 

18 

90,766 

ia,098 

23,922 

2,218 

42,881 

81 

2,839 

548 

32 

507 

6,909 

1,558 

873 

10,631 

8,220 

18,  OU 


3,336 

11 

8,359 

18 

5,955 

89 

1,820 

76 

4,339 

256 

4,971 

54 

32,693 

13,950 

8,562 
121,172 
2,952 
2,399 
1,574 
272 


500.561 


267,219 
233.342 


53.4 
46.6 


1937 


23, 3U 

112,958 

509 

SO 

104,994 

U,520 

38,856 

4,730 

51,637 

619 

3,263 

701 

68 

1,020 

11,706 

3,198 

1,290 

11,575 

6,906 

15,845 


4,430 

4 

9,553 

53 

5,437 

U9 

2,894 

209 

4,U6 

209 

8,503 

45 

40,150 

15,108 

13,503 

133,395 

4,312 

3,065 

2,702 

187 


656.243 


338,523 
317.720 


51.6 
48.4 


y    General  imports  for  1929  and  1932. 
2J    PT-eliminary, 
2/    Hot  over  t500. 

Soureat     Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Havigation  of  the  United  States. 


19382/ 


10,922 

30,752 

294 

50 

•87,731 

10,017 

27,043 

1,548 

49,247 

130 

2,097 

473 

105 

1,172 

9,607 

2,711 

511 

4,846 

5,038 

15,013 


4,099 

2 

9,492 

39 

5,575 

103 

2,279 

188 

3,803 

121 

5,619 

53 

32,339 

10, U4 

8,236 
97,209 
3,415 
2,4U 
2,472 
489 


U7.398 


269,924 
177.474 


60.3 
39.7 
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HI.  -  United  States  exports  (domeetle  oerehandlse)  to  20  Latin  American 
countries,  ty  eeononlc  classes^  1938  2/ 


Exported  to  - 


South  Aaerlcat 
Argentina  •— 
BollTla  — — 

Brasll  

Chile  


Coloobla 
Eeoador  - 
Paragnay 
Peru  — — 


TJragaay  — 
Venezuela 


Central  Anarleat 

Costa  Rlea  

El  Salvador  — 

Guatefflala  

Honduras  

Nicaragua  

Panana  


Mexico 


West  Indies t 
Cuba  — — — 


fTolHB  Xa  J^flUflftTria  0 


Dominican  Bepubllc 
Haiti  


Total 


66,500 

3,335 

61,708 

2^,488 

AO,513 

3,273 

643 

16,587 

5,004 

52,069 


5,416 
3,504 
6,836 
6,252 
2,767 
24,297 

59,526 


75,678 
5,619 
3,600 


Crude 
materials 


3,322 

228 

956 

895 

1,203 

^7 

5 

53 

181 

75 


19 

42 

150 

50 

40 

598 

1,056 


3,655 
31 
12 


Crude 
foodstuffB 


486 

1 

1,117 

2 
484 

2 

71 

55 

306 


a 

190 
31 

196 
13 

1,026 

4,387 


2,257 
98 
16 


dollftra) 


ifannfaetared 
foodstuffs 
and 

IwTMragaa 


412 
189 
519 
549 

1,591 

620 

5 

620 

54 

5,416 


1,049 
224 
783 
495 
204 

4,467 

2,118 


18,052 
839 
643 


Seal- 
oamfaeturea 


9,559 

465 
7,4.99 
6,223 
3,574 

33A 

27 

2,486 

1,020 

3,395 


682 

A39 

1,325 

1,468 

221 

3,962 

10,617 


10,249 
423 
211 


Tlnlshed 
■enofactures 


72,721 

4,502 

51,617 

16,819 

33,661 

2,270 

606 

13,357 

3,694 

42,877 


3,625 
2,609 

4,547 

4,043 

2,289 

U,244 

a,348 


a,465 
4,228 
2,718 


Total  Latin  Aaerlean 
countries  


Percent  idilch  ex- 
ports to  Latin 
Aaerlea  are  of  total 
Uhlted  States  ex- 
ports — — — . 


489,665 


16.0 


12,618 


2.1 


10,779 


4.3 


38,849 


21.1 


JL 


J. 


64,179 


12.7 


363,240 


23.9 


}/  Preliminary. 

Sources   Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Oepartaeat  of  Comnerce. 
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